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Foreword 

W HEN, by the tenth amendment of the Federal Constitution, 
there were left to each State of the Union the right and the *' 
Sl responsibility to organize its educational system as.it saw fit, the way 
U was opened for establishing the beginnings of State policy with refer- 
ence to public education. Moreover, the grants of land made for 
educational purposes and the creation of school funds, in the use of 
which local districts shared, brought early into the educational pic- 
ture some form of State regulation. The receipt of aid from the State 
was accompanied by the necessity of making reports to the State, 
and this in turn evolved into compliance with other State demands 
as well. As a result, State officials were appointed to receive reports 
from the school corporations and to deal with them in matters relating 
to the apportionment of funds and other items of State policy. 

The early duties of the officers thus appointed were largely clerical, 
statistical, and advisory with reference to the application of the State 
school law. But out of them grew the comprehensive structure of the 
modern State education department, with its chief State school office^, 
acting in many cases as executive officer of the State board of education. 
Today myriad responsibilities of administrative, supervisory, and 
advisory services replace the original simple functions of tabulation 
of records and management* of funds. State educational adminis- 
tiation has become a challenging opportunity for exercising construc- 
tive leadership in the State's educational affairs. . 

Because of the individhal authority of each State for its own 
educational program, practices and policies differ widely among them* 
in many respects. Yet in the midst of differences there are also com- * 
mon elements of development. The United States Office of Educa- 
tioh, in presenting this series of monographs, has attempted to point 
out those common elements, to analyze the differences, and to pre- 
sent significant factors in State educational structure. In so doing, 
it accedes to the requests of a large number of correspondents who are 
students of State school administration and who have experienced • 
the need for the type of material offered in this series. 

Tile sources of information have taken the form of both documen- 
tary evidence and personal interviews. During the year 1939, more 
than 20 representatives of the Office of Education were eh gaged in 
visiting State education departments throughout the countiy, con- 
ferring in each case with the chief State school officer and his assist- 
ants. Working in teams of from 2 to 7 persons, they spent several 
days in the Sta(£ offices of the respective States, seeking accurate and 
comprehensive data, gathering all available printed or mimeographed 
documents, and securing from each member of the department who 
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was available an oral statement of his duties, activities, and problems. 
Preceding this program of visitation and again preceding the com- 
pilation of reports, committees of chief State school officers met in 
Washington with members of the iQffice of Education staff, to assist 
in the drafting of plans, and later in the formulation of conclusions. 
No effort was spared, either at the time of the visits or in studying 
and checking data subsequent thereto, to make of the final report for 
each State a reliable document. 

The topics considered in the series include problems of administra- 
tive organization and relationships, financial control and assistance, 
legislative and regulatory standards, and various types of supervisory 
sendees. Each has been studied from the point of view of past develop- 
ments and of organization existing at the time of the visit to the State. 
For some fields of activity a State-by-State description is given of 
policies, problems, and practices. For some, selected States are used 
as examples, with a summary of significant developments and trends 
in all States. The total series, it is hoped, will prove to be a helpful 
group of publications relating to the organization and functions of 
State education departments and of the boards of education to which 
they are related. ' 

The report included in the present monograph deals with one of the 
more recent developments in State educational administration and 
supervision— namely, that related to the education of exceptional 
children. Initiated by the State through residential institutions and 
by local school districts to meet local needs, programs of special 
education for the handicapped and the gifted have steadily gained 
ground as essential to the complete functioning of the State’s educa- 
tional system. As a result, one State after another is encouraging a 
bureau or a division or a section in its State education department 
designed particularly to look after the educational interests of those 
who need special adjustments because of a marked deviation from 
normal physical, mental, or emotional condition. To describe the 
organization and supervisory functions and activities of such programs 
is the aim of this bulletin. 

To the chief St^te school officers, to members of their respective - 
staffs, and to other State officials who have assisted in furnishing data 
for this series of monographs, the United States Office of Education 
expresses its deepest appreciation. Without their wholehearted 
* cooperation the publication of the series could not have been realized. 
The entire project is an example of coordinated action, «Moth on the 
part of Office of Education staff members who have participated in it 
and oh the part of State officials who gave so generously of their time 
'hnd effort to supply the needed information and materials. * 

Bess Goodykoontz, 

Assistant U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Introduction 

ASSUMPTION of responsibility by the State for the education 
x*. of handicapped children began more than a century ago. In 
1817 the first State-aided residential school for the deaf in the United 
States made its appearance in Hartford, Conn., and by 1850 the policy 
of providing educational opportunity for handicapped children of 
various types through the medium of residential schools was well ' 
established. During this same period, State boards of education and 
State education departments were in an exploratory stage, and the 
early residential schools grew up without integration with the day ' 
school system of the State. They constituted, however, the begin- 
nings of State programs of special education and were the forerunners 
of the coordinated systems of residential and day school programs 
which have come into being in some States during the past 20 years. 

It was not until the turn of the century that the first State undertook 
to provide a semblance of supervisory service for day schools for 
handicapped children, and not until 15 or 20 years later was any 
significant impetus given to the movement. An important contribut- 
ing factor in developments which took place in 1915 and succeeding 
years was undoubtedly the introduction and widespread use of intelli- 
gence tests, with the emphasis which they brought with them upon 
the array of individual differences and needs found among pupils in 
•school. Since that time the American policy of educating all the 
children of all the people has brought into the schools a highly diversi- 
fied population, representing wide ranges and serious deviations in 
physical, mental, and emotional characteristics. State educational 
officials have seen the importance of providing for such deviates a 
specialized type of guidance through their elementary and secondary 
years in accordance with the demands of their respective handicaps. 

To Wisconsin belongs the honor of having instituted in 1885 the 
first legislation for day classes for handicapped children, and in 1901 
the first inspectorial position in the State Department of Public 
Instruction for the approval of such classes. The group first to be 
served in this way were the deaf, but in 1907 the blind were added for ) 
consideration, and in 1913, the speech-defectives. In 1915 the State 
Board of Education in Connecticut appointed the first State school 
psychologist to make mental examinations of backward and defective 
children and to devise methods for their better instruction in the 
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public schools. Wyoming in 1919, New York in 1920, and Wisconsin 
and Pennsylvania in 1921 followed with the appointment of similar 
staff members, and with an increasing emphasis upon educational 
and supervisory aspects of the work. 

At about the same time began an intensified interest in the educa- 
tional welfare of physically handicapped children in day schools. 
Ohio in 1921 and New York in 1926 created divisions in the State 
Education Department to initiate services for this group. In 1927 
Wisconsin enlarged its already existing State program by adding n 
division for crippled children, and California s£t up a program in the 
same year for both mentally and physically handicapped. Part-time 
services by members of the State staff charged with other major 
responsibilities were likewise instituted in Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and in later years in Kentucky, Maryland, and New Jersey. 
Some of these part-time services (i. e., in Massachusetts and Michigan) 
have in recent years been placed upon a full-time basis. Latest , 
additions to the group of States exercising supervisory responsibility 
for the education of exceptional children are Delaware, in 1932; 
Colorado, in 1936; and Virginia, in 1938. Thus in East and West, 
North and South the movement has spread, and the total number of 
States having on the State education staff one or more persons identi- 
fied with this field in title and in functions on either a full-time or a 
part-time basis now stands at 16. 

The tenn “exceptional children” has come to have a connotation 
which includes the physically handicapped, the mentally handicapped, ’ 
the mentally gifted, and behavior problems. Numerous local school 
programs have been developed in the interests of all these groups, but, 
so far as State supervisory programs, are concerned, relatively little 
activity is under way for the last two. Essentially, State supervisory 
programs for exceptional children are as yet Stato supervisory programs 
for mentally or physically handicapped children. Accordingly, since 
the purpose, of this bulletin is to analyze and describe existing pro- 
grams as of 1939, only limited reference will be found in it to the groups 
for which special State supervisory service has not in general been 
initiated, important as such services may be. Moreover, since the 
school program for exceptional children extends through the elementary 
and secondary years, this is considered the logical period through which 
a State supervisory service should be exercised. The work being done 
for physically handicapped adults and young people of employable age 
through the State voc^ional rehabilitation service is not a subject for 
treatment in this bulletin except for general reference to coordinating 

values, but it will be found discussed in another number of the series. 
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The primary purpose of educational supervision is the improvement 
of instruction; hence, this is made the keynote of the discussion herein 
given of supervisory programs for handicapped children. Too much 
stress cannot belaid upon the fact that unless a State supervisory pro- 
gram achieves this objective it has failed\>f its mark. Those charged 
with it may be forced to face problems of organization and administra- 
tion, of legislation and regulations designed to produce improved edu- 
cational conditions for handicapped children ; but they dare not stop 
there. Having brought about favorable conditions for teaching, they 
must prove a stimulating, encouraging, helping, guiding force to the 
teacher in the classroom. 

• No machine, however well made, will continue to run of itself with- 
out losing momentum or direction. Someone needs to sit at the wheel, 
release the gas or apply the brakes, and steer it in the direction in which 
it should go. It needs also to have an occasional servicing, with’ a 
check of all its parts,- an oiling of its bearings, and a tightening of its 
bolts. Akin to this situation in the physical world is the supervisory 
function of the State with reference to the education of handicapped 
children. An exceUrnt initial organization does not guarantee asmooth 
running in the years that follow. The continued steady guidance of 
someone who knows is needed to make organization lead to effective 
service. Classroom procedure, teaching methods, instructional mate 
rials, and curriculum adjustment are all problems with which teachers 
of handicapped children need repeated help, particularly in smaller 
communities and rural areas of the State, in which specialized super- 
visory service is not available locally. Large cities, have their own 
supervisory standards, but the State must usually furnish whatever 
assistance is forthcoming to the teacher of handicapped children in the 
small town, village, or rural school district. 

The fact that 16 States have made an effort to establish such a pro- 
gram of supervisory service for the education of handicapped children 
in day schools — 12 of them on a full-time basis — is a cause for encour- 
agement. Special education for exceptional children is a relatively 
new field, and obviously there are many aspects of it which need re- 
peated reevaluation, as do all modem educational practices. Yet the 
responsibility of the State is a constant one for seeing to it that educa- 
tion is fitted not oidy to the large group of so-called normal children, 
but also to those whose mental capacities cither seriously lag behind or 
significantly forge ahea^M-tbose of their fellows; to those whose physi- 
cal condition demands a special technique or treatment; and to those 
whose emotional instability or behavior difficulties require concentrated 
attention. To all of these education must offer the way to life adjust- 
ment and social contribution. Supervisory service in the Stafe educa- 
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tion department should be an effective stimulus for the provision of the 
needed guidance both through local school communities and through 
centralized State institutions. The 16 States which now offer some- 
thing of this nature are exploring" ways and means to make their super- 
visory service most effective. It is hoped that their experiences as 
related in the following pages may prove helpful in the organization of 
similar and even improved programs in other States, and that the day 
will not be so far distant wheivnot 16 States but 3 times 16 States will 
have inaugurated constructive supervisory services for the- education 
of all the exceptional children within their areas. 
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Part I 

A GENERAL SURVEY 


Chapter f 

Some Basic Legal Provisions 

HE I NSTALIjATION of a new State supervisory service may 
evolve in one of several ways. Jtmay arise os the. result of proroga- 
tes given to the chief State school officer to appoint or to recommend 
(he appointment of staff member^ in accordance with the needs of the 
State educational program; it may be the direct outcome of legisla- 
tive provision for supervision of the field in question; or it may take 
the form of an additional assignment of duty to an existing member 
of the staff. Sometimes two or even all three of these factors enter 
into the situation. But regardless of the way by which it may be 
brought about, the initiation of a supervisory program in a particular 
field is presumably in response to a felt need; and the recognition of 
that need often finds expression in legislative enactments regarding 
the service to be rendered. 

In the more highly specialized fields of supervision, such as the 
education of exceptional children, these factors of cause and effect 
are even more apparent than in the general supervisory areas, the 
existence and importance of which are more often taken for granted 
as the very basLs upon which the structure of the school program is 
, built. Handicapped children present certain special needs which 
frequently baffle teachers and administrators alike. Special facilities 
must be provided to meet those needs — facilities which often cost a 
considerable amount of money. In the course of time State legisla- 
tion is enacted to encourage and to stimulate local school districts to 
make the necessary provisions; and, finally, someone is appointed in 
the State education department to guide and supervise — perhaps only 
to inspect the local programs established under such legislation. 
This sequence of events has been clear in the evolution of most State 
supervisory programs for the education of exceptional or handicapped 
children. 

What are the basic legislative pro’N^ions which have accompanied 
or given rise to the installation of State supervisory service in this 
field? An examination of existing laws in the 16 States in which defi- 
nite — although in some cases all too limited — responsibility has been 
assigned for the education of handicapped children reveals certain 
common factors characterizing most of them; and in some States in 
which no supervisory program is as yet in operation, legislative enact- 
ments of the same general type are pointing the way toward the initi- 
ation of supervisory service, it is hoped, in the not too distant future. 
The topics under which such apparently fundamental legal provisions 
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can be classified are as follows: (1) Enumeration of handicapped 
children; (2) compulsory school attendance; (3) provision for special 
schools and classes and their concomitant necessities; (4) provision 
of State financial aid; and (5) allocation of supervisory responsibility. 
It is not the purpose of this publication to analyze all existing laws in 
these areas, but rather to show how legislation in the^StateS has con- 
tributed to and in some cases constituted the foundation of effective 
supervisory programs. To this end examples are cited. 

Enumeration of Handicapped Children 

Before one can attack any problem intelligently, one should know 
something of its magnitude. The existence of a State department of 
education is justified only by the fact that thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of children are looking to the State for their educational 
welfare. So also the organization of a supervisory program in special 
education for handicapped children is warranted only if a significantly 
large number of children present special ed national needs thqt cannot 
be satisfactorily met through the regular channels. The logical point 
of departure, therefore, in any serious approach to the problem of 
organizing educational facilities on a State-wide basis for exceptional 
children is to be found in seeking an answer to the question: How 
many exceptional children are there in the State?. It is quite true, of 
course, that logical procedure does not always govern practice. 
Sometimes one attacks a problem without knowing its magnitude 
until one is deeply involved in it. So it has been with State programs 
of special education; yet the question of incidence is an ever-present 
one and must be answered sometime if the program is to proceed along 
effective lines. 

Legislative provision for a periodic census of all children of school 
age is an accepted State practice. Many States add to this require- 
ment a special enumeration of deaf and blind children, to be used for 
•purposes of enrolling them in the State residentialijpnools for the deaf 
and the blind. Some have a special requirement for enumerating thg 
crippled, or the mentally deficient, or other special groups. Rela- 
tively few States, however, have made legal provision for enumerat- 
ing and reporting all types of handicapped children needing special 
educational facilities. As an example of this more comprehensive 
. form of enumeration may be cited that which is made under the 
Connecticut law specifying that “the State Board of Education shall 
make regulations requiring enumeration and reporting of all educa- 
tionally exceptional children." Moreover, “educationally exceptional 
children" are defined as including “all children over 4 and ynder 16 
years who, because of some physical, mental, or other handicap, 
require special educational training or privileges." 1 Pennsylvania 


1 Connecticut School Document No. 1, 1037-38 (Whole number 401), Supplement to Lews Retain* to 
Eduction, sec. 180 d, p. 18 (sec. 21 8. L.). 
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hss written int<v its law the provision that there shall be reported to 
the district or county superintendent of schools every child within the 
district between 8 and 16 years of age w ho is gravely retarded in school 
work, or any child between 6 and 16 years of age who because of appar- 
ent exceptional physical or mental condition is not being properly 
educated or trained.* W iscohsin requires each city and countv Super- 
intendent to obtain information "from all schools regiyding children 
from birth to 21 years of age who are physically or mentally handi- 
capped and to report such information annually to the State super- 
intendent. These are 3 of the btates in which State supervisory 
services for the education of exceptional children have reached sigriifi-. 
cant proportions. Their legal provision for ascertaining which and 
how many children need 'to be served is one of the fundamental 
elements of their respective programs. 

Compulsory School Attendance 

Like the school census,. legaL provision for compulsory’ school 
attendance has become a recognized feature of the State's educational 
system. The limits of compulsory school ages van’, exceptions are 
noted, but the general concept prevails. Its application has been 
extended in most States to deaf and to blind children whose parent* 
are required to send them to the State residential schools unless other 
means of education are provided. But again, specification -of its 
application 6o other types of physically handicapped or to mentally 
retarded children has not yet been realized in marry States. 

South Dakota provides that the blind. d«*af, and feeble-minded 
must be given instruction at home, at school, or in an institution. 4 
Ohio laws require compulsory school attendance between fhe ages of 
6 and’ 18 years, with certain exceptions, among them being the in- 
ability of the child to profit substantially by further-instruction; but 
they specify’ in addition that no child shall be deemed incapable of 
profiting substantially by further instruction if the department of 
education shall find it feasible to provide for him special classes, 
special instruction, or individual instruction, according to his mental * 
capacity.* Massachusetts specifies that no physical or mental con- 
dition capable of correction or rendering the child a fit subject for 
special instruction at public charge in institutions other than public 
day schools shall avail as an excuse for nonattendance.* 

Implicit in the compulsory education laws is the assumption that 
they apply to all children who can profit by the educational program 
offered by the State, whether in day schools or in residential schools. 

* Public Act* of Pennsylvania, 1837, Act 478, sec. 1413. 

* Wisconsin School Laws. 1838 ed„ *ec. 38.11 (la). 

* School Laws of South Dakata, 1838 ed., sec. 13.3302, 4. 

* Ohio School laws, 1834 ed., sec. 7783-7; 7783-4. 

* The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Bulletln.of the Department of Education, 1832, No. 7 (Whole 
Bomb«r, 348), Oeneral Laws Relating to Education, ch. 78, sec. 2, p. 42. 
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Implicit in them also. jnowever is the inference that the State shall 
ntTer an adjusted program for children who need it ; and this brings u» 
to the next fundamental concept in a State program for handicapped 
children. 

Provision for Special Schools and Classes 


If a State requires that all educable chihfren shall attend school, 
including the physically and the mentally handicapped, obviously its 
responsibility is to provide the type of school that they can attend - 
with safety or the type of educational facility by which they can 
profit. Every State makes some legislative provision for the educa- 
tion of its deaf and its blind children in residential schools either 
within the State or in neighboring States Every State also provides 
special residential schools for socially maladjusted youth; and even 
State makes some provision for the institutionalization of its feeble- 
minded population 

I>egal provision for special day schools and clusses is nol nearly so 
common, though appropriate enactments are increasing with even 
session of the State legislatures. Existing legislation may be classed 
as either "permissive" or "mandatory"; that is. the State tnay give its 
sanction and encouragement to the organization of special facilities for 
handicapped children, or it may require them on the part of local 
school districts under certain specified conditions. ^ireat variation i- 
found among the States in the types of children and the types of 
educational provisions mentioned in silt'll statutes. In a few States 
all types of physically or menially exceptional and socially muladjustod 
ane given legislative consideration or are included in the interpreta- 
tion of the law In other States, only one or two groups (such as the 
deaf, the crippled, or the mentally sub-normal) are recognized. 

The most comprehensive type of legislation is that which empowers 
the State superintendent or rommissioner of education to set up a 
State-wide program of special schools and classes for all children who 
need them regardless of type of handicap or special need. In Cali- 
fornia, for example, it is specified that "the hoard of education of 
any city school district, upon the recommendation of the city super- 
intendent of schools, or the board of school trustees of any elementary, 
school district, upon recommendation of the county superintendent 
of schools, may establish and maintain one or more separate classes 
for pupils who would profit more from a course other than the regular 
course of study prescribed for the elementary schools, and may sub- 
stitute for the regular course of study other^types of school work or 
study approved by the superintendent of schools as being better 
adapted to the mental needs of the pupils enrolled .'’ 7 It is likewise 
stipulated that "physically handicapped minors may be instructed 

* School Coda, Slate of California, 1837 ad., mo 3.430, 3.411. 
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in special schools or classes, in hospitals, sanatoriums or preventoriums, 
in the home through the employment of home instructors, by cooper- 
ative arrangement with the bureau of vocational rehabilitation of 
the State Department of Education, or bv any other means approved 
by the State Department of Education.”* The special education 
provided through this law hiay be of either elementary or secondary 
grade Such an arrangement leaves the door wide open in California 
for the establishment of special classes ami other needed educational 
opportunities for all types of exceptional children. Other States in 
which at least some legislative recognition is given to the educational 
needs of ln*th mentally and physically handicapped children in day 
schools include Connecticut. Delaware, Indiana, Maryland. Massa- 
chusetts. Minnesota. New .Jersey, New York. Pennsylvania, 'Wash- 
ington. Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Details of the laws in these 
States vary, as does also the extent to which the\* encourage forms 
of special Mucation other than the organization of special schools 
or classes within the school building; but the intent is the same in 
all, namely, to insure educational opportunity to those whom- because 
of physical or mental handicap the ordinary day school may not 
be able to reach. , ' 

Provision of State Financial Aid 

The permission or even the requirement of special educational 
facilities for handicapped children in day schools does not presuppose 
special financial support on the part of the State. Rt*ui<nt\al schools 
for the deaf, the blind, the delinquent, anil the feeble-minded receive 
their periodic appropriations apart from the State school fund; but 
the cost of special day schools and classes is considered a financial 
obligation of the regular day school district or of the State supportii^A 
the district ’s program. 

Because the education of exceptional children in special day schools 
or classes or by other special means costs materially more than the 
education of the same number of children enrolled in regular classes, 
it is' becoming an increasingly accepted conviction that the State 
should contribute more toward the expenditures incurred for them 
than it does for so-called normal children. Particularly Is this 
true of some groups of physically handjcalpped children, for whom 
, special items of expensive equipment &nd services are necessaiy. The 
basis which is most frequently used to determine the State’s additional 
responsibility is the excess cost of the education of handicapped chil- 
dren beyond that involved in educating normal children of the same 
age and grade in the same school district. Extensive variations occur, 
however, in the amounts furnished and the types of children affected, 
as one can see from the following table' 

• Idem. sec. a.flOfi \. k ' 

» 50196*^41 2 
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Tabic 1 . — State s providing State aid to meat the excess cost of educating mentally or 
physically handicapped children in day schools 


St£t« 


Types of children eligible for State aid 


Arifeual maximum State subsidy 


California 

Connecticut ... 
Illinois.. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maryland | 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 


Minnesota/.. . . 


v 


Missouri 


J 

» 

Nebraska.. . . 
New Jersey.. „ . 


New* Yorkl 


All types of physically hand- 
icapped. 

Mentally handicapped 

Blind and partially seeing 

Crippled 

Deaf and hard-of-hearing. 
Children with physical dis- 
ability. 

Crippled 

* 

Deaf... 

Physically handicapped 

Mentally handicapped 

Partially seeing 1 

Deaf 

Mentally handicapped 


Blind and partially seeing 

Crippled 

Deaf and hard-of-hearing _ 
Epileptic 

Blind and partially seefng _ 
Crippled. ._ . 

Deaf and hard-of-hearing 

Speech-defective 

Mentally handicapped 

Blind and partially seeing. J 

Crippled j 

Deaf and hard-of-hearing 

Speech-defective 

Mentally handicapped 

Mentally backward (bor- 
derline cases). 

Deaf and hard-of-hearing. . . 
Blind and partially seeing.. 

Crippled 

Deaf and hard-of-heafhig. . 

^Mentally handicapped 

Physically handicapped 

(except deaf and blind). 
Mentally handicapped 


,$200 per pupil. 


$40 per pupil. 

; $250 per pupil. 
$300 per pupil. 
$1 10 per pupil. 
% of excess cost 


Appropriation of $30,000 for 
biennium. 

$20 per month per child. 

$200 per pupil. 

Each special class considered a 
teacher unit in apportionment 
of State funds. 

$500j>er class. 

Total cost in not more than f> 

\ / 


\ towns. 

Ekch special class considered a 
teacher unit in apportionment 
of State funds. 


$200 per pupil ($300 for non- 
residents). 


$300 per pupil. 

$250 per pupil (plus $150 for 
transportation or board). 

$250 per pupil ($400 for non- 
residents). 

$1, 500 per teacher. 

$100 per pupil, 

>$750 per teacher.. 


per teacher, 
per teacher. 


$150 to $300 per pupil. 

1 $500 per teacher plus further 
excess coat. 

$500 per teacher. 

Each special class considered a 
teacher unit in apportionment 
of 8tate funds. 
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Table 1 . States providing State aid to moat the excess cosf df educating montally or 
physically handicapped children in day schools — Continued 


^taie 

Types of children eligible for State aid 

Annual maximum State subsidy 

Ohio 

Blind and partially seeing. 

$200 per pupil (With allowance 

* 

Crippled 

for transportation and for 

Pennsylvania 

Deaf and hard-of-hearing.. 

maintenance if required for 
nonresidents). 

Physically handicapped. $ 9 . 

2.1 30 jHTcent of minimum teaeh- 

Virginia 

Mentally handicapped^ 

| er’s salary. 

Physically handicapped 

1 Appropriation of SI 00.000 fur 1 


Mentally handicap|>ed 

1 biennium. 

Washington... 

Mentally or physically de- j 

Laeh special class considered a 


fective. 

teacher unit in apportionment 

i 

1 

| 

1 

of State funds; also special 
allowance in computing at- 

Wisconsin 


tendance. 

Blind and partially seeing. 

$250 per pupil ($400 for non- 
residents). 

* 

Crippled . ... 

$300 per pupil ($450 for non- 

*\ 


residents). 


Deaf and hard-of-hearing. 1 

r$250 f>er pOpil <$400 for non- 


Speech-defective J 

[ residents). 


Mentally handicapped.'. . $100 per pupil. 

Wyoming.. Physically or mentally de- Appropriation of $7,800 for In- 
fective. ennium. 


Just how much the State shoultl contribute and on what basis the 
contribution should be made are matters on which there is still room 
for research. There seems to be no question, ‘however, that provision 
should be made in such a way (1) that all types of exceptional children 
are included in the educational program; and (2) that handicapped 
children in all types and sizes of school districts (including isolated 
rural communities) shall be- given adequate and suitable educational 
opportunity. 


Allocation of State Supervisory Responsibility 

When the State makes legal provision for the organization of special 
educational facilities in day school systems, and especially when it” 
appropriates funds for their effective operation, it may be assumed that 
a- State supervisory program- should function in relation to such facili- 
ties. Amoiu^the States listed in table 1 , there is a wide variation in 
the extent towhic4> this is true. Some have made no allocation of 
supervisory responsibility at all and restrict their State functions to 
-the checking and disbursement of funds for special State-aided classes. 
Others have an extensive supervisory force operating jn a bureau or 
division of special education. Between these extremes there are 
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many gradations of supervisory service. Moreover, in a few States, 
hot included in table 1, some form of supervisory program has been 
established even without provision of a State subsidy. Table 2 on 
page 15 lists the States which have made some definite assignment 
of supervisory duty in this area of service. 

The legal basis for such assignment as already intimated is one of 
,, three types: (1) The power of the State superintendent to allocate 
Impossibilities to already existing members of his staff; (2) the power 
yi/^f the State superintendent to appoint or to recommend the appoint- 
ment of additional staff me’mbers needed to carry out the State pro- 
gram; (3) creation by law of a new service or division in the department 
• of education. All three of these bases are represented in the develop- 
ment of supervisory service for exceptional children. For example, 
Wisconsin, a State which for years has had supervisory programs for 
both mentally and physically handicapped children, operating, how- 
ever, independently of one another, in 1939 rewrote its laws pertaining 
to these services and created a “bureau for handicapped children,” 
with a director in charge who has the status of assistant State superin- 
tendent and whose responsibility is to coordinate and to administer 
all the services- rendered by the State Department of Public Instruction 
'for handicapped children. The new law specifies further that the 
director shall appoint supervisors to serve in the respective areas and 
other qualified personnel to perform dutieg assigned by the State 
superintendent.® 

In Ohio the State director of education is directed by law to select 
, some competent person or persons to inspect all classes for handicapped 
children and to report concerning conditions therein. Moreover, the 
State director of education “shall prescribe standard requirements 
’ for day schools for the deaf, blind, and crippled, and other instruction 
of such children entitled to State reimbursement, which requirements 
shall include the conditions under which such schools are instructed, 
the methods of instruction and supervision, the qualifications of 
teachers, and the conditions and terms under which they are employed, 
the special equipment and agencies for instruction provided, and the 
conditions of the rooms and buildings in which the schools are held.” 10 
When legal requirements are as specific as these, the logical conse- 
quence should be a State supervisory program of some proportions. 

In California, Michigan, and in other States, a more general pro- 
vision empowering the’ State superintendent to appoint or to recom- 
mend the appointment of such assistants as he may deem necessary 
has been applied to special education for handicapped children as to 
other fields. Where such authority is not given to ’the chief State 
officer, he can still ordinarily assign duties to existing staff members 


• School Laws of Wisconsin, 1939 ed., 9ec. 41.01 (4). 
»• Ohio School Laws, 1934 ed., sec. 7731. 
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as conditions may demand; and this method has been used in some 
States to secure a limited degree of service for special education, when 
a full-time staff member could not be provided. 

The Status of Residential Schools 

There is another phase of the supervisory program which has been 
less clearly defined, namely, that which pertains to State residential 
schools for handicapped children. Many of these schools, formerly 
under the administration of State welfare departments or boards of 
control, have been transferred by law to State departments or boards 
of education in the interests of integrating the entire educational sys- 
tem of the State. Particularly is this true of State schools for the deaf 
and the'blind, * 11 but in many cases the relationship is still merely a 
nominal one, or one relating only to financial or administrative affairs, 
w ith little supervisory service rendered bv the State department. It 
is assumed, of course, that the superintendent of the school, as an ex- 
perienced leader in the education of the deaf or of the blind, is capable 
of exercising effective supervision within bis own institution. How- 
ever, general procedures in elementary and secondary education are 
applicable to all children, regardless of a handicap, and in such matters 
the State department of education might well render helpful service to 
residential schools as well as to day schools. 

In a number of States the law encourages such a relationship, even 
while retaining the institutional administration of residential schools 
under a noneducational public or a private agency. In Pennsylvania, 
for example, it is stipulated that the State Council 13 of Education shall 
supervise and inspect and adopt standards for schools and institutions' 
wholly or partly supported by the State, including institutions for the 
blind and the deaf. 13 The Indiana law specifies that the Indiana Boys’ 
School for socially maladjusted youth, which is administered by a sep- 
arate board of control, shall have a course of study comparable to that 
of public day schools; the teachers employed shall be regularly licensed ; 
and the State superintendent of public instruction shall visit and in- 
spect it, and shall submit recommendations concerning its work.'* 
The Connecticut law requires that thfc State Board of Education “shall 
supervise the educational interests of all children over 4 and under 16 
years of age who are residing in or attending any child-caring institu- 
tion receiving moneys from the State.” 11 In the Michigan law detail- 
ing the powers and duties of the State superintendent of public instruc- 

11 Office of Education Bulletin 1937, No. 2, vol. II, ch. VI, Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for Ex- 
ceptional Children, fives information as to administrative control of residential institutions for the deaf, the 
blind, the socially maladjusted, and the mentally deficient. 

11 Comparable to the 8tate board of education In other State*. 

11 School Laws of the State of Pennsylvania, 1237 ed.. see. 906. 

14 School Laws of Indiana, 1935 ed., pars. 207-309. 

^ Connecticut School Document No, 1, 1937-38, op. cit. 
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tion, it is indicated that he “shall have general supervision of general 
instruction in all public schools and in all State institutions that are 
educational in their character, ihcluding .... the Michigan School 
for the Deaf, the Michigan School for the Blind, the Boys’ Vocational 
School, the Girls’ Training School, . . . the Michigan Home and 
Training School, and any similar institution that, may hereinafter be * 
• created.” 19 The control of the first two institutions named above 

was transferred from the State Institute Commission to the State 

» 

Board of Education, and hence they have become integral parts of the 
educational system of the State. The other institutions named are 
still under the general administration of noneducational agencies, but 
the supervisory responsibility of the State Department of Public 
Instruction toward them is made clear in the law.- 

Wisconsin seems to he the first Statq which has legally taken the 
step of combining in one bureau of the State Department of Public 
Instruction responsibility for the education of handicapped children 
in both day and residential schools. In the law of 1939 creating the 
\ bureau for handicapped children and providing for the appointment 
of its director, it is stipulated that “the responsibility of the director 
is concerned with the services carried on through day classes and 
resident schools under the jurisdiction of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, for children with handicaps as designated in this section." 17 
It is too early to say what form of integration of services will be effected 
on the basis of this legal provision, but it opens the door wide to a 
unified program such as has not yet been known in special education, 
developed through the delegation of appropriate functions to each 
agency involved and on the basis of the mutual understanding and 
cooperation of all of them. 

Summary 

. Y* 

State supervisory programs for the education of handicapped chil- 
dren are based upon educational needs which the State seeks to meet 
through legislative or regulatory provisions. 

The legislative enactments which appear to constitute a satisfactory 
basis for the development of a supervisory program in special educa- 
tion relate to (1) enumeration of handicapped children; (2) compulsory 
school attendance for handicapped children; (3) provision for the 
establishment of special schools and classes, with their necessary 
concomitants; (4) provision of State financial aid to meet the excess 
cost involved in the special education of handicapped children; and 
(5) allocation of supervisory responsibility. 

In all but 3 of the 16 States in which State supervisory programs 
have been established for the education of exceptional children, a 



»• Michigan General School Laws, 1938 ed., par. 7330 (228). 
i* Wisconsin Statutes, 1939, sec. 41.01 (4). (Italics by writer.) 
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State subsidy is granted to moot the excess cost involved. Moreover, 
6 States in which no supervisory program has as yet boon organized 
grant State aid for one or more types of handicapped children. 

Residential schools for the deaf and the blind, .are in increasing 
numbers being considoVed integral parts of the State’s educational 
system. Many of them are now legally responsible to the chief 
State school officer or State board of education. Others, while being 
otherwise administered, have a close relationship with the State 
education department for supervisory, purposes in the interests of hot- 
ter coordination of the total special education program of the State. 


► 








Chapter 2 

Organization of State Supervisory Programs* 

li8ted in table 2 are the 0,l] y ones in which in 
X 1939 there existed within the State department of education a 
bureau, division, or staff member recognized in title and in function* 
as the supervising or directing agency or agent for the education of 
exceptional children. In addition to these, however, there are other 
States in which a restricted phase of the program is given attention 
without identifying it in the title of the person concerned with it The 
functions thus assumed are either for administ rative purposes’ or for 
the promotion of a particular type of service within a larger area 
In the former case, exigencies of the situation have required that cer- 
tain administrative responsibilities relating to special education he 
assigned to some official who by title and major activities is otherwise 
engaged. For example, the State of Washington in 1937 enacted 
legislation providing for an extended program of special schools and 
classes and specifying special State aid for the same. 1 The burden 
of setting the plah in motion and of assisting local school districts to 
initiate programs in compliance with the law has been carried by the 
State elementary school supervisor. Similarly, in Illinois, where 
special btate aid is available for several types of exceptional children 1 
an assistant to the State superintendent, who is a regional supervisor 
for elementary and secondary education, has responsibilities in con- 
nection with the administration of State aid, and because of his interest 
in the problem he is giving it considerable attention. 

_ t 

1 deniable l, on page 8. 
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Tabl* 2 . — Stotts re porting supervisory service for special education of exceptional 
children on either a full-time or a part-time basis 1 (1939) 


Stale 


Professional staff 


Immediate superior officer 


California Commission for special educa- 

tion (5 membra). 

Colorado Bureau of home ami school 

service, with 1 . field secre- 
tary 1 in special education. 
2 field supervisors of special 
education. 

1 director of special education 
and mental hygiene. 

1 director of special education 
(part-time for handicapped 
children). 

supervisor of vocational 
rehabilitation, special edu- 
cation, and attendance 
(part-time for handicapped 
children). 

1 supervisor of special schools 
and classes. 


Connecticut ... 


Delaware. 


Kentucky 


Maryland. 


1 


Assistant State superintendent, 
in charge of instruction. 

State su|>erintendent of public 
instruction. 

Director, division of instruc- 
tion. 

State superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Do. 


Do. 


I 


Massachusetts. 


Michigan. 


1 


r 

of 


Director, division of elemen- 
tary and secondary educa- 
tion and State teachers col- 
leges. 

Assistant State superintendent, 
in charge of instruction. 

State commissioner of educa- 
tion. 


consultant, educat ion 
exceptional children. • 

Minnesota. _ — 1 director of vocational reha- 
bilitation and special edu- 
cation (part-time for handi- 
capped children). 

New Jersey 1 part-time 1 supervisor of 

classes for subnormal chil- 

* dren. 

Ne* York Bureau of phvsicallv handi- 

capped children, with 1 
chief and 3 assistants. 

i 

! 1 part-time supervisor of men- 
, tally handicapped children. 

Ohio J Division of special education, 

with 1 director, 4 full-time, 4 
and 2 part-time assistants. 

1 chief of special education, 
and 1 adviser of special 
education. ^ 

1 In addition to the 8tates listed in this table, other 8tades carry on certain functions in relation to the 
education of exceptional children, but have not specified by title the assignment of suoh functions. 

1 Title was changed In 1940 to “supervisor of special education/* with immediate responsibility to the 
8tate superintendent of public instruction. 

1 Position was placed on a full-time basis In 1940. 

* Who In turn is responsible to an associate State commissioner in charge of instruction. 

1 Since the State was visited in 1939, the division of special education has been made directly responsible 
to the State director of education, and an additional full-time staff member has been appointed. 


Pennsylvania... 


Assistant Stale commissioner 
in charge of elementary in- 
sl ruction. 

Assistant State commissioner 1 
for vocational and extension 
education. 

Assistant State commissioner 
for research. 

Director, division of instruc- 
tion. 4 

Director, bureau of instruction. 
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ToWt 2. — Stotts reporting tupervitory service for special education of exceptional 
children on either a full-time or a part-time batii ( 7 939 ) — Continued 


State 

Professional Mart 

Immediate superior officer 

Virginia 

1 director of rehabilitation, 
special and adult education 
(j>art-timo for handicapped 
children), with 2 su|>ervi- 
sors for handicapped chil- 

, State superirftendent of public 
instruction. 

», I 

I 

dren. 

• 

Wisconsin 

. Bureau for handicapped chil- 
dren, with 1 director, 6 3 

Do. 


supervisors and assistant* *. 


Wvoming, 

| 

1 director of special education. 

State commissioner of ediica 
1 tion 


* With status of assistant State superintendent. 


Cases in which promotion of a particular type of service is included 
in a larger area of functions may be illustrated by the field of speech 
correction. The State of Missouri provides legally for payment of 
State subsidies for the education of several types of handicapped 
children, including speech-defectives.* It has on its State supervisory 
staff a "supervisor of speech,” who includes among the diversified 
duties of a program directed in general toward the development of 
good speech a supervisory responsibility for a speech-correction pro- 
gram. Through it speech-corrective work in the schools is encouraged 
and local speech-correction clinics maintained. In Rhode Island, 
- speech correction in the public schools is being sponsored by the State 
Department of Education through the Rhode Island College of Edu- 
cation and in cooperation with a private school for speech correction. 3 
Moreover, the Rhode Island School for the Deaf is in the State Depart- 
ment of Education, as corresponding schools are in a number of other 
States, and thus there is an opportunity for considerable coordination 
of educational facilities for deaf and hard-of-hearing children. Other 
examples might be cited showing how State education departments 
are evincing an interest in and undertaking the sponsorship of par- 
ticular special services for handicapped pupils. Such arrangements 
are, it is hoped, the forerunners of recognized supervisory programs 
reaching all types of exceptional children. 

Part-time Assignments 

In 4 of the 16 States listed in table 2, programs of special education 
are being handled through definite part-time assignments to staff 
members who take on dual or even triple roles. In such cases the 



1 See table 1, on page 8. 

* Martin Hall in Bristol, R. I. 
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functions carried on are likely to be promotional and administrative 
or organizational in character rather than of a true supervisory nature. 
The director of special education in Kentucky has under his charge 
the programs of the State for the education of handicapped children, 
for adult education, and for vocational rehabilitation. In Maryland, 
the director of special education is also director of attendance and 
supervisor of vocational rehabilitation. Similarly, in Minnesota the 
director of vocational rehabilitation carries responsibilities for the 
program of special schools and classes. In New Jersey, the supervisor 
of continuation education has been serving as supervisor of subnormal 
children. Efforts are being made in several of these States to secure 
for the program of special education for handicapped children the 
full-time supervisory service which it needs. 

If part-time assignments are to be made, the question naturally 
arises : Which services shall he combined? The answer may of course 
be based upoft matters of availability of staff or of expedience, but 
it may also— and far better — be made in terms of related programs 
of work. The philosophy of special education takes into considera- 
tion, on theone hand, the need of the exceptional child for specialized 
treatment, and, on the other hand, his need for a regular school 
progi an\ so far as he can profit by it and for social contacts with other 
boys and girls whom we choose to call “normal.” Much emphasis is 
being placed these days uppn the importance of making adjustments 
for handicapped children through regular classes whenever possible, 
with the reservation of special schools and classes for those presenting 
serious deviations which cannot be otherwise handled. 

If this pliilosophy is sound, it woidd appear that the most logical 
combination of services if part-time assignment must be made — is 
that which places the education of exceptional children in its proper 
relationship to elementary and secondary education as a whole, namely 
as a fundamental element of each of them. The elementary super- 
visor, whether in city or county or State, has at heart the needs of all 
children, knows elementaiy education, and has ever-present problems 
of adjustment which, are closely allied with those of exceptional chil- 
dren. Whether he wishes to do.so or not’, he must deal with problems 
which present themselves when no other help is forthcoming. More- 
over, a State supervisor of elementary education has close contact 
with rural schools and small communities, in which the need for State 
service for exceptional children is greatest. If, for lack of a separate, 
division or staff member appointed in special education, he must 
assume some responsibility for the program, as in Washington and 
Illinois, he has at his door the opportunity to bring about an integra- 
tion of services for exceptional children with those for all children. 
With the usual heavy responsibilities of elementary supervisors, how- 
ever, the fact still remains that most of them are unable, without as- 
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sistancc, to carry a program that will insure the provision of suitable 
educational opportunities for all exceptional children of the State. 

The combination of supervisory services for handicapped children 
with vocational rehabilitation, as it exists in a few States, has grown 
out of the fact that both are concerned with the physically handicapped 
and that a specialized staff is already available. It has been pointed 
out by those questioning this arrangement, however, that vocational 
rehabilitation is primarily a matter of case work, restricted by law to 
the vocational counting and training for employment of physically 
handicapped persons of employable age, while the education of excep- 
tional children relates to the total educational program for pupils of 
all ages, even including those of preschool years, that it is predominantly 
concerned with classroom instruction, and that it involves not only the 
physically handicapped but also the mentally handicapped, the socially 
maladjusted, and even the gifted. In view of these differences in 
function, it is held that the greatest contribution that vocational reha- 
bilitation specialists can render to the cause of special education is in 
tin* capacity of consultants with reference to the vocational guidance • 
and training of physically handicapped adolescents rather than as 
supervisors or directors of the total educational program for them. 
Certainly a dose coordination of special education and vocational reha- 
bilitation services is highly desirable, just as a coordination of high- 
school and college programs is desirable for students planning to attend 
college. But siifcc the education of exceptional children begins with 
the kindergarten (or earlier), involves adjustments for all children 
deviating from normal, and is concemed-with classroom and instruc- 
tional adjustment not only in special schools and classes but also in 
regular classes, its place in the scheme of organization of the State edu- 
cation department appears logically to belong in the division which is 
concerned with elementary and secondary instructional supervision as 
a whole (as one finds it in a number of States listed in table 2), unless 
it has evolved into a separate unit of some dimensions, cooperating 
with both the elementary and the secondary education staff, with 
vocational rehabilitation specialists, and with every other agency 
carrying on related functions. 

In the last analysis, the consolidation under one staff member of 
State supervision for the education of exceptional children with any 
other service of comprehensive scope is not the way to bring about an 
effective program for handicapped children. The area has proved 
sufficiently large and important m) demand full-time service for itself ; 
hence a combination can at best be considered only an intermediate 
stage which should lead to appointment of a full-time person for a full- - 
time job, as has recently befen the case in Michigan and as is contem- 
plated in several other States. Coordination but not consolidation of 
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that person's job with that of every other "supervisor having a relabel 
sphere of service seems to be the desirable objective. 

Full-Time Assignment* 

The 12 States which have one or more full-time persons working 
exclusively in the held of sp<*eial education foi handicapped children 
show a diversity of organization which is interesting as well as >vliole- 
... some. New services find their proper places in the structure of the 
State school system through varied and devious paths — sometimes 
even through trial and error. In general, one might classify the 12 
States into 3 groups with reference to the place to which, at the time 
when the State was visited, the education of exceptional ehildreii was 
assigned, and with reference to the type of organization effected 
First, there are 7 States — California, Connecticut, Massachusetts. 
Michigan, New ^ork, Ohio, 4 and Pennsylvania — in which the super- 
vision of special schools and classes is at least m part one of a coor- 
dinated gQiwp of functions assigned to a larger division or bureau of 
instruction for elementary and secondary schools, in charge of a 
director or other person performing similar duties. Second, there are 
2 States — Colorado 4 and Virginia— in which the full-time workers in 
special education are responsible to a director who has other-major 
responsibilities not directly connected with classroom instruction 
Third, there are 3 States — Delaware, Wisconsin, and Wyoming — in 
which the person or the bureau responsible solely for the education 
of handicapped children report directly to the State superintendent 
of public instruction. 

Within these general groups there are variations, of course— varia- 
tions in details of the organization as well as in number of staff members 
available. In the first group, for example, Michigan has only 1 full- 
time worker in special education, while Ohio 4 has 1 director of the 
program, 4 full-time assistants, and 2 part-time assistants. In New 
^ ork the plan of coordination of special education with general 
instruction applies only to the physically handicapped groups, for 
which there is 1 chief and 3 assistants; the work for the mentally 
handicapped is conducted on a part-time basis in the division of re- 
search. Similarly, in th^third group there are variations. In Dela- 
ware and Wyoming there is only 1 staff member charged with the pro- 
gram; ih Wisconsin there is an entire bureau, with a director in charge 
wh<} has the statlis of an assistant State superintendent. 

To. illustre^e these types of organization, charts for 2 States — 
Michigan and Wisconsin — are presented, the first showing a direct 
relationship between the supervision of exceptional children and the 
division of instruction, the second showing an entire bureau responsi- 


4 8*e footnote* 2 and 6, table* 2 (page 15). 
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blc immediately to the Stale superintendent In the ease of Michigan, 
it should be pointed out that the consultant for exceptional children 
serves not only the mentally and the physically handicapped, but also 
the socially maladjusted and the gifted, namely, <i// types of excep- 
tional children. In Wisconsin the bureau for handicapped children is 
charged not only with the educational program for all types of Handi- 
capped children but also with the Federally aidtsl program for the 
medical and ’physical care of crippled children The field worker- 
designated on the chart are for the most part occupied with this latter 
phase of the program. 

Which of the three generality pes of organization is uimm! depends 
upon conditions peculiar to the "respective States as well as upon tin- 
size of the staff available If the staff is large enough, the service is 
likely to evolve into a division or bureau or section of the supervisory 
personnel. If the, organization of the entire State department of edu- 
cation is based upon a differentiation between (a) instructional and 
( b ) administrative functions, it may be expected, as has already been 
pointed out, that the education of exceptional children will be assigned 
to the instructional division. Regardhss of the fact that there are 
administrative responsibilities to be met, as in almost anv supervisory 
field, the major function of a supervisory,. service for the education of 
exceptional children, as for every other area of supervision, is to im- 
prove instruction. Regardless, too, of the Complicating factors of 
physical treatment and equipment that must be secured for physically 
handicapped children, these so far as the School is concerned are but 
means to an end, namely, the improvement of the total educational 
program for the handicapped boy or girl The place given to the 
education of exceptional children within a divisiop of instruction 
serves to emphasize this objective in more than .50 percent of the-States 
in which there are full-time persons assigned to the work. 

The Place of Residential Schools 

Among the 16 States under consideration in this chapter, there is 
little uniformity as to the status of residential schools. In California. 
Ohio, and Wisconsin, the schools for the deaf and the blind are admin- 
istratively and educationally within the structure of the State depart- 
ment of education; the same is true of the school for the blind in 
Kentucky. In Michigan they are responsible to the State Board of 
Education, bu| tire not within the Department of Education; the same 
is true of the school for the deaf in New Jersey. 8 In Massachusetts, 
„ New York, and Pennsylvania, most of the schools are under private 
administration or under separate boards of trustees, butfor educational 
purposes they are subject to the supervision of the State education 

* There is do State school (or the blind in New Jersey, pupils being sent to schools in a* tghborinf States, 
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Department; a somewhat similar legal provision exists in Connecticut 
In C olorado, Maryland, Minnesota, and Virginia, the State educational 
authority has no administrative or supervisory direction over the 
schools. Delaware and Wyoming have no schools for the deaf and 
blind, but educate children needing such services in neighboring 
Mates. Schools for the socially maladjusted and the mentally defi- 
cient are in alLof these States outside the administrative responsibility 
of the State education department. % \ 

In those States in which State schools for the deaf and the blind ax)- 
iv.th.n the State education department or subject to the supervision 
of the State education department, there is again variation in organiza- 
tion. In California, the superintendents of the two schools are mem- 
bers of the commission for special education and thev themselves are 
the duly appointed persons in charge of the day school programs for. 
the deaf and hard-oChearing, and the blind and partially seeing, re- 
specti\ ?ly. In York, active supervisory service is given the 

residential schools by the bureau of physically handicapped children, 
and m Massachusetts and Pennsylvania certain functions of inspection 
and Approval are carried on by the persons in charge of the State special 
education program. In Wisconsin, the director of the bureau for 
handicapped children has legally undefined responsibilities for "resident 
schools under the jurisdiction of the State Department of Public 
Instruction.” 7 In Ohio, Michigan, and New Jersey the director or 
supervisor of special eaucation in day schools has none but a coopera- 
tive relationship with the residential schools, which are independently: 
responsible to the State superintendent or board of education. 

So it seems that, while much progress has been made in stabilizing 
the, educational status of residential schools for the blind and the'deaf, 
much still needs to be done in defining the relationships involved, so 
that the arrangements may be most conducive to the well-being of the 
children for whom they all exist. . * 


Contributions of Other Agencies 


No o -nc division of the State department of education can stand 
alone; no one division can carry out its functions without regard to— 
or withoot help from— other divisions. The needed coordination 
between the education of exceptional children and elementary and 
secondary education on the ofie hand, and vocational rehabilitation 
<>ii the other hand, has already been mentioned. Likewise, school 
psychologists, school physicians, supervisors of ‘health and physical 
education, supervisors of music, supervisors of libraries, attendance 
an guidan ce supervisors, supervisors of home economics and other 


• With the exception of the Vlntinla Stale School for Colored Deaf and 
WU trawfarred to the State Department of Public In-, tract Ion. 

■ Op. dt. (pace io). * * , . 

- s . . 
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vocational fields all have much to give to the program for excep- 
tional children, ami may in turn receive help from the supervisory 
'staff for exceptional children. 

in some States definite plans of cooperation have been worked out 
whereby certain bureaus or staff members contribute to the total 
program in accordance with individual functions. California has 
made legal provision for the appointment of “coordinators” whose 
responsibility is to assist with the vocational guidance of physically 
handicapped adolescents in the day schools while at the same time 
serving as vocational rehabilitation agents for the State. In New 
York, the health and physical education division of the State Educa- 
tion Department assists with the specification of standards and the 
examination of pupils who appear eligible for placement in special 
classes. In this division, also, has been prepared a bulletin on “Physi- 
cal Education Activities for Handicapped Children,” 8 designed to 
serve teachers of certain types of physically handicapped children by 
giving specific suggestions for activities of a recreational type. In 
States having special certification requirements for teachers of special' 
classes, the division or agency responsible for certification is of course 
an actively cooperating force. 

In States, too. in which State residential schools for handicapped 
children are governed quite independently of the recognized State 
educational authorities, plans have been consummated fb®nutual 
assistance. In Maryland, for example, the State School for rae Deaf, 
which is administered by its own board of visitors, has been making 
service available for the testing of the hearing of school children 
under the general guidance of the director of special education of the 
State Department of Education. In Indiana, a survey is being con- 
ducted of the Indiana Boys’ School (for the socially maladjusted) 

• underlie joint sponsorship of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Board of Control of the’institution. 

Moreover, the values of coordination do not stop with the bounds of 
educational agencies or institutions. Other State departments, 
boards, or commissions are directly concerned with handicapped chil- 
dren, not from an educational standpoint, but for purposes of physical 
treatment, care, and social welfare. In Massachusetts, the State 

• Department of Mental Health cooperates with the State Department 
of Education in conducting traveling school clinics, through which 
recommendations are made for the placement of mentally retarded 
children in special classes of the school system. A somewhat similar 
arrangement is in effect in New York between the State Department 
of Mental Hygiene and the State Education Department. In Penn- 
sylvania, the State Department of Health, through its division of 

• Bulletin issued <t>y the iTitversity of the Htaleof New York, lt»37. 55p. (Physical education and recrea- 
lion. Book V.) % 4 M 
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preschool children, reports preschool deaf children to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction ; and the same Department approves cases 
of crippled children referred for home teaching. Every State which 
carries on a program ,of physical care for crippled children under 
provisions of the Social Security Act must, of necessity, provide some 
form of cooperation and interchange of information between the agency 
administering this service and the educational department supervising 
instruction for the grip pled children under treatment In Michigan, 
for example, the State C rippled C hildrcn s Commission furnishes 
clinical ser\ice anti medical cafe and also facilities for the instruction 
of crippled children during convalescence. 

In New 'Wk, the State Department of Health, through its division 
of orthopedics, works in direct cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education, through its bureau of physically handicapped 
children, in providing the necessary medical or therapeutic treatment' 
for physically handicapped children. In Ohio the State Department 
of Welfare acts in a sim||^apacity in furnishing medical service to 
i rippled children, and welfare and health nurses cooperate 

closely with the division of special education of the State Department 
of Education in making plans for the children concerned. 

To illustrate the wide ramifications that may characterize a total 
State program for handicapped children, an organization ('hart for 
Pennsylvania is presented showing both educational services and 
those performed by other related departments and agencies. To tin* 
work of the divisimruf spee^l education, which is responsible for the 
State’s educational program for all types of exceptional children, 
e\ erv othet agency named in the chart makes some contribution, 
either in a Consultative capacity or through performance of a function 
nonedueational in character yet ecjuall^ import ant to insure the maxi- 
mum welfare of the child. ( )nly when the services thus made available 
from a number of agencies are coordinated so that they supplement one 
another without duplication or infringement of functions can their 
total effect upon the lives of handicapped children he an optimum one. 


Summary 

There are 16 States in which a bureau, division, or staff member is 
recognized in title and in function's the State supervising or directing 
agency or agent for the education of exceptional children/ These 
States are California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigap, Minnesota, New Jersey/New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia,' Wisconsin, and Wyoming. In 
addition to these, other States (as Missouri and Rhode Island) are 
giving attention to a restricted phase of the program under the 
supervision of a person concerned with a larger area ; or (as Washington 
and Illinois) they have assigned certain administrative respojisibili- 
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(h*> relative to tin* State program for the* education of handicapped 
children to selected staff members but without desipnation of such in 
their titles and without facilities for carrying on an actual supervisory 
program. 

In 4* of the 16 States named, only the part-time services of one 
staff member arp available for the education of handicapped children 
In the other 12 States the number of full-time persons serving- in tlo- 
capacity varies from 1 to t>. ' 

There is diversity in the plan of organization followed, but recent 
trends are' definitely toward the incorporation of the supervisory 
service for handicapped children into a division of obstruction, em- 
bracing a number of related functions for elementary and secondary 
schools. Such incorporation has taken place to date (in 19M) in 7 of 
the 12 Stales in which full-time, service is provided for the education 
of exceptional children. 

Residential schools for the deaf and the blind maintain a relationship 
to the supervisory program in special education which varies in the 
different States. In some they serve as a constituent part of the 
total educational plan within the State education department. In 
others thev are governed bv agencies outside the education depart- 
ment but serve in a cooperative capacity according to their facilities 

Numerous agencies both within and without the education depart- 
ment contribute .to the effectiveness of the special education program" 
through the consultative and treatment services which thgjygnder of 
an educational, psychological, medical, and social natiPjf9o$!}2rnmi- 
nenh among these are various curriculum specialists, vocational re- 
habilitation divisions, school and State psychologists, and State 
health and welfare departments. Ideally, they all combine to make 
of special education a force which shall bring to the side of one small 
handicapped child in school the total resources of the State for In- 
successful life adjustment.. 

• Kf<1ur«Ml to 3 8 UU\n lo 1P40 Sc€ tthlr 2, footnote 3 
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Chapter 3 


State Supervisory Functions and Activities 



' ,M,f for handicapped children Tin* first bus its admmstralive 
aspects, the second is truly supervisory in nature. No aenyint of H 
Stall- supervisor’s activities would 1*,- complete without considering 
IkuIi of them, for Initli are necessary factors in the improvement of 
instruction for handicapped children. 


directed toward the stimulation of ever better instructional practice 
in the classroom, at home, or in the hospital ward. It invokes the 
preparation of teaching materials where teaching material is needed, 
the guidance of curriculum adjustment where adjustment is needed. 


normal and handicapped alike all of whom have a share in the curric- 
ular activities ami educational objectives of the school Such a pro, 

tf r ** ,n ,h «‘ continued steady guidance of someone who knows 

how to make progressive legislation and effective organization lead to 
effective service; someone who knows the characteristics and instruc- 
tional needs of handicapped children; and someone who knows, too, 
the characteristics and instructional needs of ail oKihlren, especially 
on tlio el ementary level. - _ 

In analyzing the activites of State directors and, supervisors of spe- 
cial education as reported in the course of this study, one might divide - 
them into three major groups, namely, (1) those which lav the foun- 
dations for effective instruction, which might be termed administra- 
ii\o and organizational in iypvj (2) those which are directly concerned 
with the instructional program; and < (3) those which relate to the 
coordination of special education services with those of other agencies 
within or without the Sfate department of education and to the pro- 
motion of their development. In addition to these, one might add 
the activites immediately concerned with physical treatment andekre, 
but these are either limited to the administrative purpose of making - 


and the integration of the program for the iniiitheappcd child with that 
of the whole school system in such a way that lie is not set apart or 
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arrangements for such treatments (and so would* be included in the 
first group named above), or, as in Wisconsin, they are part* of another 
program (i. e., the Social Security program for crippled children), 
which in this particular State has heen coupled. with that of special 
education. Ohio is the only other State which has on Its State super- 
visory staff for special schools and classes a physiotherapist who admin- 
isters and supervises physical therapy for children in the schools. 
Numerous local school systems in various States have such specialists • 
attached to their staffs, who worji, as a rule, in accordance with State 
legislation and standards, but without State supervision from the 

education department. . * 

- * • 

Administrative and Directing Services 

Enumeration . — Earlier in this bulletin attention was called to 'the 
importance of knowing the extent of the problem of handicapped 
children in the State before satisfactory supervisory services- can be 
planned. To this end a State-wide census of the handicapped has been 
made a periodic requirement in some States; and in others, special . 
enumerations have been made at specific times. It may then become . 
tin* responsibility of the State supervisory staff to handle the admin- 
istrative arrangements and the office records accruing from the census; 
and in any case its members will be interested in having the results 
at hand. 

This has been true for recent special enumerations of the physically 
handicapped made ‘in California, Colorado, and elsewhere. In New 
York, annual reports of the names of physically handicapped children 
residing in local districts are sent to the bureau of physically handi- * 
capped children of the State Education Department. The bureau for 
handicapped children in Wisconsin likewise assembles a continuous 
file of information concerning crippled children who have been 
located and are referred for attention. Such systematic enumerations 
and information files are more frequent for the physically handicapped 
than for the mentally handicapped, first, because the handicap is 
more easily recognized; and, second, because the total State program 
for the physically handicapped — especially the crippled — includes pro- 
visions for physical treatment under the Social Security Act. In 
order to make these provisions effective it becomes essential to locate 
every crippled child in the State. 

Policies . — The directors and supervisors of special education ate 
the logical persons to help to evolve and to publicize State policies 
with reference to the organization of local facilities for this phase of 
the State educational program. Legal provisions need to be qxplajned 
or interpreted ; standards need to be set up in terms of legal provisions 
dr State regulations; and local school authorities need to be acquainted 
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with tho proper procedures and requirements. » Accord ingly, one liuds 
in States in which standards have been developed both printed and 
mimeographed circulars prepared by the State supervisory staff set- 
ting forth acceptable principles and practices. What many ofjhese 
standards and regulations are for the respective States will be pre- 
sented in the next chapter. 

Organization oj special instruction —With a knowledge of local needs 
as determined by a systematic enumeration and with certain basic 
principles in mind, the State director of special education is ready to 
* assist local school authorities in setting up classes, units, or schools 
for the special instruction of handicapped children. This is a major 
supervisory responsibility in a number of States. Both school and 
hospital classes for physically handicapped children are organized 
under careful State supervision in Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin; 
and in Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia,' 
and Wisconsin the supervisor of special education gives active assist- 
ance in organizing classes for the mentally retarded. In Maryland 
the selection of children for home teaching is the duty of the State 
director; and in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, children are recommended by the State staff for institutional 
placement. Transportation to and from hospitals for treatment in 
Wisconsin and for itinerant home teachers in Maryland is arranged 
through the State office.' 

While the actual assignment to special classes is under local ad- 
ministrative authority in every case, State standards where such have 
-been developed determine to a large extent the personnel of the class. 
In the case of mentally handicapped childron much of the testing to 
determine eligibility is done by the State special education staff in 
Connecticut, Delaware, Wisconsin, «,nd Wyoming. Moreover, in 
Connecticut the field supervisor of special education has assisted qual- 
ified local persons to learn ^how to administer intelligence tests and 
has in operation a plan of certification of those who demonstrate their 
proficiency. In Ohio and Wisconsin, State supervisors for the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing administer suitable tests to candidates in this 
group; and in Delaware, a State-wide program of audiometric testing 
has recently been undertaken under the direction of the director of 
Special education and mental hygiene. Thus in numerous ways, pre- 
cautions are taken to insure that special instruction shall be well or- 
ganized and that it shall serve the children for whom it is intended. 

Checking Jor State aid. — Finally, one of the important administrative 
functions, always necessary when State aid for special instruction is 
granted, is the approval of instructional conditions for such a subsidy. 
This may be a robtme bookkeepingiifair on the basis of reports made 
by the local district, or it may involve intimate association with the 
local district, personal assistance in meeting State requirements, and 
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then an examination of reports. To the directing or supervisory staff 
in special education is likely to be assigned the responsibility for seeing 
to it that State money is spent as State laws and regulations have 
stipulated. Special class enrollments must be examined, expensive 
equipment must be approved, transportation claims authorized, re- 
imbursable items checked, local accounts audited, and moneys 
allotted. Hence in Connecticut, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and other States in which extensive State-aided 
programs are carried on, considerable time must be allocated for this 
phase of the work. ‘ 

Supervisory Services 

Visitation of classes and advisory service. — Among the foremost 
activities which may be termed strictly supervisory in nature is the 
visitation of special schools and classes, when supervisor and teacher 
have a face-to-face contact with a view to sympathetic interchange 
of experience and helpful counseling on the part of the supervisor. 
Mer,e inspection to see if the class meets State requirements is ad- 
mittedly not enough ; nor will the visit be conducive to the improve- 
ment of instruction if it is merely a friendly call without helping to 
meet the teacher’s problems. 

In Connecticut the senior field supervisor makes approximately 
100 class visits each year, spending a half day in each one. She 
confers with^the teacher before she leaves the building, and advises 
with regard to problem cases, instructional materials, and methods. 
She follows up each visit wjth a letter to the teacher calling attention 
to the matters already discussed in conference and perhaps making 
additional comments of approval, encouragement, or suggestion. 
Similarly, in Michigan the consultant for the education of exceptional 
children follows up his classroom visits with a letter to the superin- 
tendent of the school district, appraising needs and giving suggestions 
for continued growth. The director of special education and mental 
hygiene in Delaware made, during the year 1937-38, 115 visits to 82 
schools, during the course of which he held conferences with teachers, 
principals, and superintendents. Comparable visitation schedules 
characterize the work of other State supervisors who deem vital to the 
success of the program the personal touch with teachers and with local 
school authorities. 

The visitation program applicable to schools is also applicable to 
hospital classes in States iq which hospital classes are authorized. In 
Connecticut the program is extended to the child-caring institutions 
of the State; and in New York,, to the residential schools for the deaf 
and the blind. In New York, too, the State supervisors work inten- 
sively through the regular elementary supervisors in communities in 
which no local special supervision exists, in order to interest them in 
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the program of the special classes and in assisting the teachers as much 
as possible. In, Virginia, where many of the special instructional 
facilities are provided in the regular classes rather than through the 
organization of special classes, the State supervisors work with both 
regular teachers and regular supervisors, advising in the adjustment of 
problem cases tlwough the application of special methods or the use 
of special equipment. 

Group conferences . — Next in importance to the personal visitation 
and advisory service in individual schools and classes are the values of 
group conferences. In New Jersey two or three half-day conferences 
are held each year in each of seven regions of the State for teachers 
of subnormal children. In Wisconsin two conferences are held ctfe*h 
year for teachers of crippled children and physiotherapists. In 
Massachusetts, the annual conference program includes one State- 
wide conference and three regional conferences for purposes of demon- 
' stration. In Connecticut monthly regional meetings are held and 
State-wide meetings two or three times a year. In Michigan there are 
conferences with groups of teachers in the local districts visited by 
the State supervisor. 

Closely allied with the conferences sponsored directly by the State 
education department are those which represent organized group's of 
teachers and others interested in exceptional children. California has 
a Northern and a Southern California Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, each of which has its scheduled meeting at least once annually. 
Pennsylvania has its Pennsylvania Council for Exceptional Children. 
New Jersey has its New Jersey State Association of Teachers of Sub- 
normal Children. Other States have similar organizations, operating 
either independently or in cooperation with the State teachers’ associa- 
tion, through which the State supervisory staff in special education 
can exercise constructive leadership and guidance. 

Teacher training .— Besides giving the in-service training which is 
involved in the visitation and conference programs, there is a very 
definite part played by some State directors and supervisors in the 
training of prospective teachers of special classes. In California, the 
chief of the bureau of speech correction regularly gives courses in 
speech correction at one or more of the teacher- training institutions of 
the State. In Maryland, the State director of special education coop- 
erates with the University of Maryland in giving a general course in 
special education during the summer session. In Massachusetts, 
courses are given by the State supervisor in connection with the State 
teachers colleges. In New York,, practically all present teachers of 
the physically handicapped have studied with one or more of the State 
supervisory staff during their tea< 


preservice training it is expected 
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current in the State ni£V be familiar ground to the young teavher of 
handicapped children when she embarks upon her teaching career. 

Preparation oj materials for teachers. — All too often the mullitudi- 
. nous calls for immediate service are likely to push into the background 
the possibilities of having time for careful writing. or editing of material 
for the tedcher’S^use. Yet this is one of the urgent needs experienced 
by teachers of handicapped children. Reference has already been 
made to a bulletin issued in New York on physical education activities 
for handicapped children. * 1 From the New York State office, too, are 
available for teachers of special classes for subnormal children mimeo- 
graphed bibliographies on woodwork ami on metal work. In Pennsyl- 
vania. a comprehensive guidebook on Meeting the Xeeds ofithe Mentally 
Retarded * has been issued. The Michigan staff has published a direc- 
tory of facilities for handicapped children in Michigan and has under 
way certain other monographs dealing with special problems of the 
respective areas covered. In Connecticut, materials have been pre- 
pared presenting activities for low-grade mental defectives, a list of 
easy reading materials, and ai bulletin on simple wood carving. Cur- 
riculum projects are under way in Massachusetts and Wisconsin, 
designed to bring about a revision of the existing printed course of study 
for the mentally retarded. The Virginia, supervisory staff has issued 
a mimeographed bulletin designed to help teachers of regular classes 
to make adjustments for handicapped children as well as to assist in 
the selection of special materials for either regular or special classes. 
Despite these examples of constructive efforts, one of the common 
difficulties encountered by supervisors is the lack of time for planning 
coordinated curriculum projects, instructional aids, and other tangible 
materials intended to guide teachers in the progress of their work. - 

, Coordinating and Promotional Services . 

In chapter 2 were pointed out the contributions of other agencies 
both within an^ without the State education department to the cause 
of special education. Examples of coordinating activities were there 
indicated. Hence not much attention need be given to them here 
except to emphasize the fact that in order to coordinate programs one 
must take traie to plan the coordination with the agency or the person 
concerned. Accordingly, State supervisors and directors of special 
education spend a considerable portion of their time in making the 
needed contacts and in developing desirable plans. Within the State 
education department there are problems to be considered with subject- 
matter supervisors and elementary and secondary supervisors. 
A plan of action must be made for cases which should be referred to the 



» See pace 24. 
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Vocational rehabilitation division for vocational counseling and place- 
ment. Contacts must be made with the clinics in which handicapped 
children are examined and with the State departments having charge 
of such examinations. In States providing the cost of maintenance 
for nonresident children in special classes. Imartlmp homes must be 
found which are approved by the appropriate State agency. State 
commissions for the blind, where such Aist. have a very definite inter- 
est amt- frequently a participation in the education of visually defective 
children in day schools. 

Moreover, work with civic agencies is important as well as time- 
consuming. Some of the finest support received by the State super- 
visors for their programs for handicapped children is that which 
comes from service clubs. State societies for crippled children, and 
other citizens' groups. Parents and organized parents' associations 
should be informed of the State program and they cap in turn be 
of great help to it. Many parents need personal advice which should 
come either from the local educational authority or from the State. 

Finally, practically even- supervisor or director of a relatively 
new field like special education finds it necessary to engage frequently 
in pure promotional sen-ice of one kind or another. Jle appears 
before administrative and legislative bodies to present the needs of 
the program; he appears before teachers' conventions to discuss the 
problems of school adjustments for the handicapped; he appears 
before lay organizations to solicit their understanding and cooperation. 
He Works with teacher-training and certification authorities ip the 
interests of improved standards of training for special class teachers; 
he works with local school administrators to stimulate an interest in 
the organization of local programs. In a thousand ways he must 
use opportunities for contacts that will bring increased appreciation 
of the needs of handicapped children on the part of educators and the 
public alike. One State supervisor reported that in the' course of 
,3 years he had made 300 public addresses; others report "numerous” 
addresses and conferences in the interests of developing the pre/ram. 
Such promotional service, however necessary it is in many cases, is 
considered by the supervisors only incidental or preparatory to the 
real supervisory program. Whatever it may bring in support or 
interest or enthusiasm will soon wane if there Is not a substantial 
supervisory service to which such support can cohtinue to be given. 
To this end have been developed regulations and standards which 
govern the supervisory program and to which attention will be given 
in the next chapter. 
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Summary 

State supervisory programs in special education for handicapped 
children include both functions which are essentially administrative „ 
or organisational in nature and those which involve direct contacts 
with teachers and teacher* groups for the purpose of stimulating im- 
proved teaching practices. The former, while necessary* constitute 
only the framework for the real program of instructional supervision 
The necessary administrative or organizational functions include 
such services as arrangement for or assistance in carrying on State- 
wide enumerations of handicapped children; assistance in the develop- 
ment of State policies and standards; cooperation with local school 
authorities in the organization of special schools, classes, or ether 
„ special educational facilities; and the checking of local conditions and 
local accounts in terms of the State aid available for approved classes 
Important activities of a truly supervisory nature include the visi- 
‘ tation of special classes throughout the State; advisory services on 
individual problems; personal conferences with teachers, principals, 
and superintendents; leadership in regional or State-wide conferences; 

• offering teacher-training courses at State teacher-training institutions: 
preparation of instructional materials for teachers; and curriculum 
evaluation and revision. 

Further activities of the supervisory staff relate tq the coordination 
of all State services rendered in the interests of handicapped children 
and to the continuous promotion of their cause both with official and 
with lay groups, looking toward the enactment of more progresshc 
legislation, the increasing participation of the State in sharing the cost s 
of special education, the improvement of policies and standards under 
which it operates, and the assurance-of both moral and financial 
support from the citizens of the. State. 
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Chapter 4 

State Regulations and Standards 


U NDERLYING *the effective operation of a State supervisory 
program in any field are the standards and objectives to which 
local school authorities in administrative charge of the program 
are encouraged to give attention. Some! iines these standards exist 
only infonnally, in the minds of the persons immediately concerned 
with the program. Sometimes their determination is left by the State 
in the hands of the local district carrying on the program. But 
sometimes, too, they exist in written form and are used as a basis 
for evaluating local programs, approving ap*|M>»)tjnent of teachers, 
and for granting State financial aid. Some are even written into 
the law. It is with the more formal type of regulations anil standards, . 
insofar as they exist in the States having supervisory programs for 
the education of exceptional children, that we shall*be concerned in 
this chapter. Because of the different procedures necessitated in 
x terms of the need of the child, a' general classification is made as 
between mentally and physically handicapped pupils in the consid- 
eration of standards pertaining to them. 


' The Mentally Handicapped 

Regulations regarding special instruction for the mentally handi- 
capped refer to a variety of matters, including mental examinations, 
eligibility for enrollment in special classes, method of assignment to 
special classes, size of class, qualifications of teachers, classroom 
organization and equipment, and course of study. Each topio is 
treated in the folloxving pages for the States from w hieh informa t ion was 
available concerning it. 

Mental examinations are uniformly required by States which have 
developed a real supervisory program in this field before assignment 
is made to a special class for the mentally deficient. Such examina- 
tions are given in some cases by the State supervisor, in others by 
qualified local persons, especially in. city school systems, and in still 
others by a cooperating State agency. In Connecticut, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming, the State supervisors hive dohe much of the required 
individual testing, assisted by local examiners. In Delaware, tests 
are given either through the State supervisory division or by the 
mental hygiene clinic of -Delaware State Hospital. In Maryland, 
testing service is made available to the county schools (outside of 
Baltimore) through mental hygiene clinics conducted by the State 
Mental Hygiene Society in cooperation with the State Department of 
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Health. In Massachusetts, the cooperating ugonoy is the division of 
mental deficiency of the State Department of Mental Health, with 
provision for the use of other examiners approved by that department, 
and a requirement that reexamination be made at least every 2 years 
after assignment of a child to a special class. In Minnesota, there is 
a bureau of mental examinations in tin* division of social welfare of 
the State Department of Social Security which assumes responsibility 
for this service. In Pennsylvania the work is done by mental clinics 
operating under the bureau mental health of the State Department 
of Welfare, with the approval of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, or bv certificated public-school psychologists or psycholog- * 
ical examiners. i 

Eligibility for rnntUment in a special class for the mentally handi- 
capped has been generally indicated in terms of approximate I. Q. 
range or degree of mental retardation, but it is also generally under- 
stood that all pertinent factors an* to be considered in recommending 
a child for such placement. The inability to set arbitrary 1. Q. 
limits is clear from the frequent use of the word "about” or "approx- 
imately” in designated standards. I'sually a minimum nienral age 
of 4 or 5 years is specified, with 1. Q' range extending from 45 or 50 
to 75 or 80, but permission is given in a 1 few States to admit children 
of lower intelligence quotient under proper local conditions The 
specifications indicated in individual States are as follows: 

CaAMcf/cvf: Mental age not below 5 years I Q between 45 and 75; 
chronological age over 4 and under 16 years. 1 

Dahrwara: For s|>ecial classes (of individual instruction, I. Q. of about 
35 to 05 or 70; for opportunity clasHcatfor l>orderlwio and backward cases' 

L Q of at>out 65 to al>out 85; for prevocational classes (for older retarded 
children) I. Q. of al>out 55 to 85 

Maryland: Mental age of at least 5 years, with approximate I. Q. of not 
leas than 50 or more than 80; chronolfgical age for elementary classes, 

8 to 13 years, and for pacvocatioual classes, 14 years and over. 

MauachutaHv Mental retardation of 3/ycars or more, w ith provision for place- 
ment of other children (u|M>n approval. of the State Department of Edu- 
cation) whose mental age is such that they can profit by instruction in 
* special classes. 1 Except in unusual cases, children with a mental age 

below 5 years shall not 1 m* admitted. 

Mlnnatota: Genera) I. Q range from 50 to 80, and mental age of not leas than 
4 years, w ith provision that children with 1. Q l>elow 50 may lie admitted 
only when acceptable provision is made for their instruction in homo- 
geneous groups. . 

Now Fork: For classes in elementary schools, meirtal age lietween 5 and 10 
years, with I. Q. between 50 and 75; for classes in junior high school, 
mental age between 8 and 12 years, with 1. Q. betweep 50 and 75. 
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Ptnntylranio: On clomonlary level, 1 Q of^al^out .VO to 7 5 or 80, ami, on 
accondary level, of al>out 70 to 8V. with provision that only the mentally 
defective who an' educahle in groups of the sue constituting these classes 
shall lx* admitted 
Woikingto*: 1 Q Ix'low 8^ 

Wyomihg: Approximate mental ago *»M to 4 |0 wars, with I tj. range of approx- 
imately 50 to 75. . x 

n< wftho<i of iUtsiijnvit i\t (o * ]*< cuil da s sis t ns outlined in statements 
of procedure originating in the State oilier, is ett-her a mutter of local 
responsibility in conformity with Stale requirements, or, especially in 
small towns ami rural areas, a matter of reeominemlation by a State 
ollieial Maryland. New York, Pennsylvania, and Washington may 
he cited as examples of the former procedure, while ("oirineeticut, 
Delaware, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and Wyoming illustrate the Ut- 
ter practice. In a bulletin issued by the director of special education 
and mental hygiene in the State of Delaware, the follow ing statement 
appears: 

Superintendent*, principals, and rural *uprrvi*or* should take the initiative 
in securing the |>*ycholog»cal examination* Written TtNpieat* fur this service 
should l>o adduc'd to the Director of Hj^ial Kducatioh ami Mental Hy- 
giene, giving the children’s full names, ages, and grade placement!!. 

I* pun the receipt of the rvipuxdfor examination, the educational record* and 
the blanks on home conditions and pcraonal and faimlv history will !>e mailed 
to the initiating official' When thcae blanks have Uvn prn|>crly filled 

out for the refern'd childreuf they should l>e returned to the DiviMon of S|>ec»al 
Kduration ami Mental Hvgiene. 

It is suggests! that re<pic*ta fur examinations Ive filed as promptly aa jx>* 
aihle, so that the examination* in the name auction* of the State can l>e made 
on the same trip* Because of limitation* of fund* distant tri|>s cannot he 
made for the examination of only one or two children. Doubtless, the visiting 
teachers can sometime* traviapnrt isolated case* to the nearest school in which 
examinations are in progress School* having special and op|H)rtunity classes 
should refer the case* for examination at the Iteginning of each seiiieater. It 
i* Ixdlor to maintain waiting list* than to have no child in line w hep a vacancy 
occur*. Upon receipt of the educational, social, and psychological n*|M»rt*, 
the director will render individual report* of finding* and recommendations. 

In Massachusetts the recommendation for placement is mode by*' 
the traveling school clinics working through a cooperative arrangement 
between the State Department of Education and the State Depart- 
ment of Mental Health. . Detailed directions are given the local school 
authorities for procedure in preparing for the coming of the clinic, 
selecting children for attention, filling in proper forms, and furnishing 
nursing, visiting teacher, and sometimes psychological assistance. As 
a rul^gity school systems in Massachusetts, as in many other States, 
have their own psychological and medical staffs for examining children 
needing attention. 

The size oj does is specified with particular attention to minimum 
and maximum numbers. If this is not a legislative provision, Stat£ 
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standards arc likely to include a statement regarding it. In general, 
the acceptable range appears to extend from 10 pupils as a minimum 
to 20 or 25 as a maximum. In specific States it is found as follows: 

Connecticut: Mandatory provision for organization of class or other form 
• ' of special education if there are 10 or more, educationally exceptional 
children in the school district; maximum size of class to receive State kid 

' 20 .‘ f 

Oo fewer*: For s|M*cial classes for individual instruction, 16 or 17 in single class 
units, and 18 or 20 in multiple class centers; for opportunity classes Vor 
borderline cases) 22 in single class unit and 25 in multiple class oenters: 
for prevocational classes, 25. . * * 

Maryland: Minimum, 15 pupils; maximum, 25 if of homogeneous age, an/I 

. ' 20 if of wide age range. 

Massaehusotts: Mandatory provision for organization of- special class if then- 
arc 10 or more children in the district who qualify for enrollment ; 1 maxi- 
mum, 18 pupils. < 

, Minpotota: Minimum, 6 pupils; 1 maximum, 15, if in a l-teacher department, 
and 18, if work is organized on a departmental basis, with 3 or njore 
teachers teaching fairly homogeneous groups. 

Now Jorsoy: Mandatory provision for organization of class if there are 10 or 
more children 3 years or more below normal; maximum, 15 pupils. 1 

N*w York: Mandatory provision for organization of a special class if^tiw-re 
are 10 or more qualifying children in. the district; 1 maximum, 18 pupils 
if there is a range of more thap 4 years in chronological age; 22 if there 
is a range Ilf 4 years or less in chronological age, and, if departmen- 
talized and classified into relatively homogeneous groups, 26 in aca- 
demic classes and 20 in shop classes. 

Ponniylvania: Maximum, 18 pupils at the elementary level and 25 at the 
secondary level. •' 

Washington: Minimum, 8 pupils; maximum, 16 pupils. 

Wyoming: 15 to 18 pupils. 

Recommended qualifications of teachers are specified in some States, 
while in others no consideration is given to the preparation of teachers 
of special classes beypnd"that which is given to other teachers. * Legal- 
ly, the specification may be made as in Wisconsin, that the qualifica- 
tions of teachers of special classes shall comply with such requirements 
as may be outlined by the State superintendent of public instruction,* 
or, as in Michigan, that all persons appointed to teach handicapped® 
children shall have special training for such teaching. The; superin- 
tendent or the State board of education is then free to specify the 
needed requirements and to revise them as conditions demand. Per- 
sonality, interest, and adaptability to work with retarded children are 
recognized as important factors in the certification of teachers for 
work'of this kind. With regard to professional preparation thehasif 
requirements in most of the" States in which the supervisory program 
has been well established vary from 12 to 30 semester hours of credit 
in special education, with special reference to the study of the mentally 


Specified by law. 
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Imrnlioapped. The requirements are as follows in the respective States 
named : 

1 

Connecticut: One year of special training at the New Haveir State Teachers 
C ollege, taken as a part of the teacher-training course leading to certifi- 
cation as a special-class teacher. • 

Delaware: At least 18 semester hours of approved courses, including general 
study of the education of handicapped children, clinical and abnormal 
psychology* mental and educational hygiene, speech improvement and 
correction, diversified industrial arts and manual training, and observa- 
tion and practice teaching; alm> at least 2 years of successful teaching 
experience. The specialized courses may he taken during or subsequent 
to the regular college work leading to a bachelor’s degree, which is a 
uniform minimum requirement for all teachers. 

Maryland: Qualifications equivalent to those required fo> appointment as 
elementary teachers, with at least 2 years 6f approved successful teach- 
ing, experience. and with preference for teachers with special education 
training. 

Massachusetts : Graduation front a State teachers college or other 4-ycar 
approved course, with at least 1 year (30 credits) of training in the 
special class field; or 3 years of successful classroom experience as a 
regularly appointed teacher, and 12 credits in specified courses relating 
to the work, same to be earned either previously or within 3 years after 
election as a special class teacher. 

Michigan: A Michigan life or provisional permanent certificate, with 30 
semester hours of credit in special education, 0 of which shall be in the 
field of the education of the mentally handicapped, and with 1 year of 
successful teaching experience in special classes on a probationary basis. 

Minnesota: Two years of experience in teaching »; and 20 quarter hours of 
well-balanced special training in courses selected from the fields of edu- 
cation and psychology of exceptional children, diagnpsis and remedial 
teaching, child guidance^clinical psychology, and related subjects, with 
practice teaching. 

New Jersey: A normal school dipIonmSm a 3-year curriculum for teaching 
subnormal classes; or a permanent etanentary certificate and 8 semester 
hours |n the study of education of Subnormal' children, chosen from 
, courses in psychology of the subnorma child, clinical tests and measure- 
ments, handwork, and social case stu( ies; and before the expiration of 
the limited certificate, 8 additional sen ester hours in the listed subjects; 
also, directed teaching or experience in/te aching in the general elementary 
or secondary field. 

New York: A teacher s certificate based on 3® years of approved training in 
common branch subjects, with 12 semester hours in approved profes- 
sional courses for teachers of mentally handicapped children, involving 
the study of mental and social adjustments, technique of handwork, and 
a practicum in teaching mentally handicapped children. 

^Pennsylvania: For teachers with standard elementary certificate, 24 semester 
houre in special education, including courses in the educatiop-^nd psy- 
chology of mentally retarded children, diagnostic and remedial teaching, 
mental and educational hygiene, arts and crafts, and related subjects, 


• Except for graduates of the College of Education at the University of Minnesota who have completed 
the curriculum for teachers of subnormal children. 

* After* July 1, 1M|, 4 yean of approved preparation. 

25010fl°^--4l- « - 
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with student teaching; for teachers w ith college certificate valid for the 
secondary field, 36 semester hours, including the 24 hours specified 
above, and 12 hours in elementary education; teaching experience noted 
as desirable. '> 

Washington: Two years of superior.service as a regular classroom teacher ^ with 
basic elementary certification, including 30 quarter hours of designated 
courses in special education taken either during or subsequent to regular 
training course. 

Salary differentials for qualified teachers of exceptional children arc 
recommended by some State authorities but are rarely required. 
When a State subsidy is granted, it may of course be applied to 
teachers’ salaries, including a differential, but the determination of 
this item is in most instances a local problem. In a statement of 
standards issued by the Wyoming State director of special education, 
reference is made to the fact that the State funds distributed to local 
districts “may be used .* . . to aid in payment of or bonus for teach- 
ers’ salaries.” Similarly, in Pennsylvania encouragement is given 
local districts by the State Department to use a part of the State 
subsidy for salary differentials, and such use is made of it in many 
instances. Massachusetts State officials indicate in a printed bulletin 
that “teachers with training for special class work should receive at 
least $100 or $200 in additipn to the regular salary schedule.” No 
mandatory provision is made for such differentials by the State, but 
as a matter of fact, salary differentials do prevail in many of the city 
school systems of the State in accordance with the State recommenda- 
tion. In Delaware it is hoped to put a practice of salary differentials 
into effect, and a few teachers now receive a differential there. The 
State’s contribution toward financial recognition of the special train- 
ing and special service required of teachers of exceptional children has 
no doubt been a substantial one in many local communities. If it 
encourages high qualifications for special teachers and participates in 
meeting the additional expenses encountered in maintaining an effec- 
tive special education program, it may expect local school districts to 
assume responsibility for setting the salary scale in accordance with 
the demands. 

Class organization, housing, desirable equipment and supplies, and 
curriculum are all matters on which the State department may merely 
suggest procedures or on which definite standards may be stipulated 
in the establishment of special classes. Perhaps the most compre- 
hensive material of this type is furnished^ in Pennsylvania, where the 
State law specifies that State reimbursement shall be subject to the 
approval of special classes by the State Council of Education as to 
“location, constitution and size of class, conditions of admission and 
discharge of pupils, equipment, courses of study, methods of instruc- 
tion, and qualifications of teachers.” 4 Accordingly, the State Depart- 

4 Public Acts of Pennsylvania, 1037, Act 478, jec. 1413. 
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ment has issued a bulletin giving detailed recommendations on some of 
the items already discussed and, in addition, concerning the physical 
characteristics of the classroom; minimal equipment and supple- 
mentary desirable equipment and supplies, with needed tools and 
materials for handicrafts; essential features of the course of study; 
instructional methods; arrangement and organization of the class- • 
room; daily program; and units of experience to be incorporated in 
the curriculum, with illustrative problems and activities. Less ex- 
tensive treatment of similar topics is furnished through the State su- 
pervisory service in Delaware, Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, and 
other States. This is an exceedingly important contribution to the 
progress of special education for the mentally handicapped in local 
districts, since local school administrative authorities are frequently 
unfamiliar with the demands of the program and need the guidance 
which a State supervisor can give in placing the work on a basis which 
will make it yield satisfactory results. 

* 

The Physically Handicapped. 

Since the instruction of the blind, of the deaf and hard-of-hearing, 
and of speech-defectives require special techniques applicable only to 
their respective conditions, and since both these and other groups of 
physically handicapped children demand special appliances or equip- 
ment, it is to be expected that regulations and standards governing the „ 
organization and maintenance of special classes for them would express . 
such needs in some detail, fn certain States the supervisory program ' 
for the'education of the physically handicapped has progressed further 
than similar service for the mentally handicapped; in other States, 
work for. the mentally handicapped has been predominant. Accord- 
ingly, some of the '■States for which standards are reported in this 
section do not appear at all in the previous section dealing with the 
mentally handicapped; and, on the other hand, some of the States 
appearing there will not be mentioned in this section. 

In general, the topics considered in existing regulations for the 
physically handicapped are similar to those relating to the mentally 
handicapped, but, in addition, they concern matters of necessary 
equipment, transportation, reimbursable . items (where State reim- 
bursement is granted), and other problems having special significance 
for the education of physically handicapped children. These are all 
exceedingly important factors in a program directed to the improve- 
ment of instruction for handicapped children. 

Examinations of physically handicapped children to determine 
eligibility for enrollment in special education are usually made in 
cooperation yith another State agency’ In Maryland the State 
Department of Health is named by law as responsible for the exam- * 
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ination and proper classification of the physically handicapped 
children reported by the public schools, for the recommendation of 
clinical, therapeutic, or hospital treatment; and for the designation of 
those who are physically unable to be properly educated in the 
regular public schools with normal children. In Massachusetts the 
State Department of Public Welfare has entered into a cooperative 
agreement with the State Department of Education for the same 
purpose; in New York the arrangement is with the State Department 
of Health. 

In Michigan and Minnesota, while the responsibility for selecting 
and classifying pupils for special classes is placed upon local school 
authorities, provision is made by the State for special-class children 
to be examined annually by appropriate medical specialists whose 
recommendations become a part of the children's health records. In 
Michigan the local board of education P pft>vides a psychological 
examination before a child is admitted to a special class. Similarly 
in Ohio, need and eligibility are determined by physical and psycho- 
logical examinations. These are provided by the State and admin- 
istered by experts under the general supervision of or in cooperation 
with medical and psychological 1 specialists employed by the schools. 
Actual assignment of children to special classes is in the hands of 
local school authorities. In Wisconsin, since the program for the 
medical and social care of “crippled children, administered under the 
Social Security Act, has been made the responsibility of the bureau 
for handicapped children in the State Department of Public In- 
struction, the closest type of coordination can obtain in the physical 
and educational aspects of the work for. that group. For other types 
of physically handicapped included in the Wisconsin program, namely, 
the visually defective, the deaf and hard-of-hearing, and the speech- 
defective, the necessary examinations are provided as in Michigan 
and Ohio. 

Eligibility for placement in a special class is naturally, based upon 
the physical need of the child, as determined by the examining 
specialist. The following regulations prevail in the States named: 

Californio: A physically handicapped child is defined by law as "any minor 
who, by reason of a physical impairment, cannot receive the full benefit 
of ordinary educational facilities." * * Children for whom State reiin,- 
bursement is claimed must be between 6 and 21 years of age, except 
that deaf children and spastic cases may be admitted to special classes 
at the age of 3. 1 / 


1 Specified by law. 

* California School Code. sec. 3.806, 
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Maryland: “Children between the ages of 6 and IS year* *, inclusive, are eligible* 
• for special education provided they are physically handicapj>ed, an' 
mentally qualified to benefit from instruction, and have particular 
educational needs that are not now being mtf. by ordinary school facil- 
ities.” * A statement of the physician must 4c submitted before special 
instruction will be authorized by the State, and every encouragement 
is given to meeting the crippled child's requirements in the regular 
classes if it is at all possible to do so. 

Michigan: Provisions of special education are applicable to children between 
3 and 20 years who are visually defective, leaf, or hard-of-hearing, and 
to children between 4 and 20 who are cr ppled or have epilepsy, and 
who, because of any one of these handicaps, cannot profitably or safely 
be educated by the usual methods of instruction in the public schools.’ 
Cardiopathic children are classified^ as crippled by legal definition of 
a crippled child. While psychological examinations are given before 
admission to a special class, no arbitrary limits are set and the recom- 
mendations issued by the State Department include a caution against 
refusing a child special consideration merely upon tho basis of a low I. Q. 
“Some children with low I. Q.’s an' more educahlethan those with greater 
ability because of other factors. In questionable cases, a three-months’ trial 
period with a definite understanding with the parents is advised. . . . 
The local school has the responsibility for selecting and classifying the 
children. Determination as to whether a child can be profitably or 
safely educated in other grades shall l>o based on the findings of adequate 
examinations and complete case histories.” 6 

Minnesota: Deaf; blind, speech-defective, and crippled children are eligible 
for special education, provided they are “of sound mind” and of school 
age. Deaf children may be admitted at the age of 4. 1 Standard auricu- 
lar tests for the deaf and appropriate testa for the visually defective arc 
specified as prerequisites to placement, in special classes. 

Now York: The State Law defines a physically handicapped child as a person 

under 21 years of age, who by reason of a physical defect or infirmity, 
whether congenital or acquired by accident, injury, or disease, is or may 
be expected to be totally or partially incapacitated for education or for 
remunerative occupation. On the basis of this definition, the State De- 
partment has named, among the groups to be served, orthopedic cases, 
children with severe postural defects, cardiac, cases, children w ith visual 
or hearing defects, epileptics, and speech-defectives. “Eligibility to or- 
thopedic, classes should depend upon the need for instruction adapted 
to the mental attainments and physical conditions of such children,” 7 
and is based upon the philosophy that academic and corrective physical 
education should go hand in hand, legibility to sight-saving classes is 
outlined in terms of specific eye conditions; while placement in lip 
reading or hard-of-hearing classes is based upon an audiometer test and 
the diagnosis of an otologist. Blind and deaf children are, except jn 
the largest cities, educated in residential schools rather than in day 

* school classes. 

Ohlq Classes may be provided with State aid for the instruction of deaf 
(or hard-of-hearing) persons and blind (or partially seeing) persons 
over the age of 3, and for crippled persons over the age of 5. 1 In de- 


1 Specified by law. 

* From mlmeograpbed*tfrcu}*r issued by 8 late Department of Public Instruction. 
1 From printed report blank issued by State Education Department.. 
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fining eligibility for special education which is to be reimbursed by the 
State, the law specifies that the child concerned must be “of sound 
mind"; hence it is stiptilated bv the State Department that “children 
shall !>e admitted to a special class on the basis of a mental test approved 
by the State Department of Education.’’ In general, a minimum 
intelligence quotient of 70 is required. Eligibility to sight-saving 
classes is in terms of specific eye condition; assignment to classes for 
the deaf or hard-of-hearing is on the basis of hearing tests; cardiac 
complications are included among the crippling conditions considered 
basic for enrolling a child in a special class for crippled children. 

Pennsylvania: Special classes for the physically handicapped, as approved 
by the State Council of Education, include (1) orthopedic classes -for 
, children so handicapped physically that they require transportation or 

. may not safely be permitted to remain in the regular grades; (2) nutri- 
tion classes— for convalescent tuberculous, amende, undernourished, and 
malnourished children; (3) sight-conservation classes — for children with 
eyesight so defective that they arc unable to progress satisfactorily 
under usual classroom conditions and methods of instruction; (4) 
classes for the blind; (5) classes for the deaf and exceedingly hard-of- 

. hearing; (6) speech-correct ion groups.' 

Wisconsin: Only children mentally able to carry the regular academic course 
shall be admitted to an orthopedic school. 1 Moreover, the orthopedic 
schools are reserved for cases which upon an orthopedist’s recommenda- 
tion need physical therapy or who require some other form of treatment/ 
care, or facilities not available in regular schools, Children having a 
cardiac or other involvement, for whom a physician has prescribed the 
type of care given in an orthopedic school, are also eligible for enroll- 
ment. All children remain in the orthopedic school only as long as 
treatment is advised, or as long as they need the special accommoda- 
tions offered by the school. As in other States, assignment to a sight- 
saving class is made on the basis of specified eye conditions, and to a . 
day school for the deaf or hard-of-hearing on the basis of scientifically 
administered hearing tests. 

The size of class is conditioned by the type*and degree of handicap 
which characterizes the children under instruction, and also by the 
range of ages or grades represented in a class. The standards pre- 
vailing are as follows: 

Massachusetts: Minimum for classes of deaf pupils to be established in 6 towns, 
-*10 pupils; 1 mandatory provision for home instruction if there are 5 or 
moie physically handicapped children needing the same. 1 

Michigan: Minimum for all groups, 5 pupils. 1 Range recommended for eaefi 
group: Orthopedic and cardiopathic, 12 to 30; deaf, 8 to 12; hard-of- 
hearing, 10 to 25; blind, 8 to 12; partially Beeing, 10 to 25; epileptic, 15 
to 25. It is further recommended that physiotherapists should be able 
to serve from 20 to 50 orthopedic children, depending upon their dis- 
abilities and the treatments required. 

Minnesota: Minimuip for blind, deaf, and crippled, 5 pupils; 1 maximum for 
deaf, 10 pupils. 

■ Specified by law. 

* From Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, May 1098. p. 31 
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New Jersey: Mandatory provision for till* organization of a class fur a mini- 
mum of 5 blind or near blind children, 10 deaf children, and S crippled 
children; maximum, 10 for blind and deaf; for crippled, maximum 
subject to approval of commissioner of education. 1 

New York: Mandatory provision for organization, of a class for a minimum of 
10 children in any group served. 1 

Ohio: Mandatory provision for organization of a class for a minimum of 
8 crippled children; 1 maximum, 18 in a multigradcd class, and 30 in a 
room of one grade. For sight-saving classes, maximum, 20 pupils if 
teacher has some assistance as approved by State su|H?r visor; otherwise 
16 if there are from 1 to 4 grade* enrolled, aiuM2 if then' are more than 
4 grades enrolled. For deaf children, 8 pupils in preschool or primary 
grades, and in older groups a maximum of 12; for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren, minimum of 16 and maximum of 20 pupils. 

Pennsylvania: Maxima designated by State Council of Kducation: Orthopedic 
classes, 25; nutrition classes, 2£>; sight-conservation classes, 12; classes 
for the blind, 10; classes for the deaf. 10. 

Qualifications of teachers of the physically handicapped fare being 
given increasing consideration. The need of special training is obvious 
for the instruction of the visually defective, deaf, hard-of-hearing, and 
speech-defective, since appropriate techniques must be mastered. 
Other physically handicapped groups arc more in need of special appli- 
ances and an adjusted daily schedule, but it is equally desirable for the 
teacher to have an understanding of the basic requirements of their 
physical condition, and this can be secured only through special study, 
varying, of course, with the field in which instruction is to be given. 
Some States have written the needed qualifications into their certifica- 
tion regulations and it becomes one of the functions of the supervisor 
of special education to see that qualified teachers are selected for their 
respective fields of work. Personal characteristics are considered in 
granting all such credentials. Professional preparation as* required in 
the respective States is indicated below: 

California: Special credentials are issued (1) in the correction of speech defects; 
(2) for teaching the deaf; and (3) for teachfhg lip reading to the hard-of- 
hearing. For each of these, whether to J>e used in day school or in 
• residential school, a valid California teacher's certificate of elementary 
or secondary grade is a prerequisite, together with 2 years of successful 
teaching experience or a specified amount of directed teaching in an 
approved teacher-training institution. In addition, the speech correction 
credential requires the completion of 12 semester hours of special work, 
including courses in the technique’ of normal speech, mental hygiene, 
speech defect*, speech correction, and clinical work in speech correction. 
For teaching the deaf the requirement is the completion of 38 semester 
hours of special and technical training, including courses in language 
development, « lip reading, use of mechanical aids, elementary school 
„ ‘subjects, and other appropriate courses, with directed teaching. For 
teaching lip reading to the hard-of-hearing, there must be satisfactory 


1 Specified by law. 
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completion of 12 semester hours of special training, including course- 
in the technique of normal speech, mental hygiene, correction of speed 
defects, theory and methods of teaching Up reading, with observation 
and directed teaching. Moreover, the candidate must be able to res.! 
lips as certified by an approved instructor. 

Mostockwmttt: The Departments of Education and Public Welfare ha\. 

. established the regulation that all teachers of phvsicaUy handicapped 
children in their homes • must be graduates of a normal school, teaeher- 
college, or coUege, and must have had at least's years of teaching expen 
ence. It is recommended that such a teacher be a person of some matu 
rity whose teaching experience has been in several different grades 

Mickifon: 'Requirements for teachers of physically handicapped childrn 
correspond to those alrvady mentioned for the mentally retarded 
namely, (1) a Michigan life or provisional-permanent certificate: <2 
30 semester hours of credit in special education subjects, a specified 
amount of which must be in the field in which the candidate wishes t. 
teach, (3) 1 year of successful teaching experience on a probationary 
basis in special classes. Moreover, it is stated that medical expen- 
(such as orthopedic surgeons, otolomsts, pediatricians, and ophthul 
mologists) recommending children to special class membership should 
v possess American Medical Board certification in their respective field- 
and that physiotherapists should qualify according to the standards of 
the American Association of Physical Therapy. 

Miamaoto; Teachers of bUnd, crippled, and deaf children «h*n be appointed 
a* are others; shall have the usual qualifications; and in addition specia. 
training required by the State Commissioner or Board of Education 
Accordingly, provision has been made that an elementary or secondary 
school special certificate may be issued to qualified elementary or second 
ary teachers, who have had 2 years of teaching experience" plus add.- 
tional specified training. For teaching the blind, deaf, crippled, and 
speech-defective, 20 quarter hours of special training are required. 

Ntw Jersey: Special certificates are issued for teaching the deaf, the blind, 
and the partially seeing. For each of them, the requirement is an ele- 
mentary or high-school teacher’s certificate, supplemented by 6 semester 
hours in the principles and techniques of teaching the particular group 
for which the certificate is desired. 

Ntw York: Like teachers of mentally retarded children, those desiring s 
certificate to teach physically handicapped children must have 3 • year- 
of appropriate preparation for teaching common branch subject- 
with 1 2 semester hours of courses approved for teache^T of the type *.f 
physically handicapped child to be taught. 

Okie: Teachers of physically handicapped children of the types subsidised by 
the State (crippled, including cardiacs, deaf and haid-of-hearing, an. I 
the visually defective) , shall possess the usual qualifications and in 
addition such special training and equipment as the 8tate director of 
education or the Board of Education may require. 1 

AxMjyfrMfe: Certificate of standard grade may be extended to include the 
teaching of classes for the physically handicapped upon the completion 
of 20 semester hours in specified courses relating to the field in whicl! 
instruction is to be given; teaching experience may be counted up to 6 
semester hours at the rate of 3 semester hours per year. 

1 B pacified by lav. 

9 After July 1, 1*41, 4 yean of appro red preparation. 

’The MsMtchoaettf State prtoram for the education of phyxlraUr handicapped children t mU ^teor 
boom instruction lor crippled children rather than special sod - 1 
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W<ntni*ffo*: A special education credential is issued on the tvasis of 2 years of 
sueeemful experience as a classroom teacher, with 30 quarter hours of 
fundamental courses and speeialiied work in particular areas 
Wisconsin: Qualifications of teachers of the physically handicapped shall com- 
ply with the qualifications required by the State superintendent.' Home 
teachers must meet the same requirements as others. 1 For work in 
speech correction, 30 semester hours in speech and allied subjects con- 
stitute the minimum, of which 18 hours must be in courses dealing 
with speech pathology, methods of speech correction, psychology of 
speech, and mental hygiene. The additional 12 semester hours arc to 
include optional courses selected from a w ide range of specified subject* 
Teachers of the deaf must be graduates of colleges having approved 
courses for such teachers or they must have 30 hours of courses approved 
for those who teach the deaf. Physiotherapist* must l*e graduate* of a 
college or university offering approved courses in physiotherapy 


Salary differentials are as uncommon in State regulations for teach- 
ing .physically handicapped children as for the instruction of the 
mentally retarded. Most States making reimbursement for the ex- 
cess cost of the education of the physically handicapped leave to the 
local district the responsibility of determining salary schedules of 
teachers. Ohio is unique in making a definite specification in this 
matter. By State regulation, teachers of special classes for crippled' 
children are generally paid an annual salary of not less than $100 
more than teachers of equal training and experience in the rt'gular 
grades- while teachers of sight-saving classes and of deaf children 
generally receive .an annual salary of at least $1.50 more than regular 
teachers of the same experience and training. Maryland, a State in 
which the schools outside of Baltimore are financed on a State basis, 
encourages special training on the part of home teachers by adding a 
f bonus of $25 if the home teacher has successfully completed a 6 
weeks' course in special education totaling at jeast 2 hours per day. 

The organisation of instruction and required physical facilities is 
another factor for which the State may exercise extensive responsibility 
orior which it may delegate responsibility almost entirely to the local 
districts. Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin are three States in which 
„ comprehensive standards have been set up for teaching the crippled 
(including cardiopathic cases), the deaf and hard-of-hearing, and the 
. blind and partially seeing. In Michigan and Ohio the epileptic arc 
included by law and by administrative ruling, respectively. The 
Michigan law as passed in 1939 reads as follows: 

Course* of .study, adequacy of methods of instruction, qualifications of 
teachers, conditions under which teachers are employe d, jh e territory to be 
served by each, district, and the necessary equipment anfPSny special services 
■ for such children (i. e., any of the phyticaUy handicapped yroupt included in 
the law) for any school year must comply with the requirements prescribed 
by the superintendent of public instruction. 1 * 

t 

1 Sp«dfied by lew. 

•* Public Acts at Mlehlfsn, Act 338. (Italics by the writer.) 
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Similar acts have been passed in the other States named, and 
accordingly detailed standards have been developed relating not only 
to the items already analyzed, but also to housing, characteristics of 
the classroom, equipment, supplies, transportation, instructional pro- 
gram and methods, health supervision and treatment, and other 
matters important in maintaining a supervisory - program directed 
toward a maximum educational benefit' for children who suffer from 
physical handicaps. The State supervisor is the logical person to 
check on the provision of all facilities needed. 

It is significant that one finds ugain and again in the State super- 
visory bulletins the recommendation that handicapped pupils should 
be permitted to participate in the normal activities of regular classes 
to the extent of their obilitii^s. Part-time membership in a spmal 
class is recognized in the regulations of a number of States as the most 
desirable practice for some pupils. In such cases the child is given 
specialized attention for only ns much time as his condition demands 
and is considered a member of the regular class for the rest of the day 
or week. Thus once more are emphasized the values of coordination 
of special education with regular elementary and secondary instruction. 

Reimbursement from the Slate is closely related to the supervisor’s 
functions in developing and checking standards. If' the Slate con- 
tributes to^e excess cost of the education of physically handicapped 
children, it has a right to know how the money is being spent and to 
indicate for which items it may or may not be spent. > In California, 
any current expense incurred for the education of .physically handi- 
capped children may by lavt be included in the base for the computation 
of excess cost. For individual instruct ion 'and for remedial classes 
(which a child may attend for only a portion of a class session without 
thereby appreciably reducing the costs of the regular class in which 
he is enrolled for most of the day), the total current expenditures 
incurred are considered excels cost ; for special schools and classes, 
excess cost equals the amount of current expenditures for such classes 
in excess of the amount expended for current expenditures for an 
equal number of units of average daily attendance of pupils not classi- 
fied as physically handicapped. 

In certain other States there has been a more specific designation of 
items which may or may not be included in seeking State reimburse- 
ment. Some have issued lists of reimbursable items which local 
communities are asked to use as a guide. In most cases such items 
are determined by law, supplemented in particular instances by rulings 
of the Attorney General, where interpretation of the law is doubtful. 
What items are included in 3'States in which they have been rather 
well defined is presented in tabular form in table 3. The data there 
given show how wide is the range of special provisions which the 
education of physically handicapped children demands. Full-time or 
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part-time instruction in a special class or remedial group; instruction 
at school, at home, or in the hospital; school work and physical 
therapy; transportation to school or maintenance while attending 
school; regular school year programs and summer programs; special 
supplies, equipment, and appliances — these are all factors in meeting 
the full requirements of special education for physically handicapped 
children. The State has indeed a challenging responsibility not only 
to administer the physical arrangements of such a program but also 
to give to it the stimulating supervisory service that every special 
class teacher needs hud welcomes. 
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Salaries of 


Classroom teacher* (elemenlAryi. 

X . 

X 

X 

Classroom teachers (secondary) 

X 


X 

Home teachers £ * 

X 

X 

X 

Hospital teachers , 

X 

X 

X 

Fees or salasies of me<diraJ np^inliHi* for 

examination . 

y 

X 

X 

Salaries of : 

Physiotherapists 

* 

X 

X 

X 

Nurses ami other aN*i*tmnts for da\ -time 

care. . . , 

X 

1 y 1 

X 

IxKal supervisor* oT^hCisI education 

a 

x 


Readers or tutors 

■ 

< 

X 

8pecial physical apphamvs 

V 

X 

X 

S|>ecial school equipment 

V 

X 

X 

Speeial supplies 

V 

V 

X 

Transportation to — 

Special schools 

X 

X 

X 

Regular schools 

X 

X 

\ 

X 

School lunches . * . _ 

X 

x 

X 

Board or maintenance for nonresident rhil- 

dren . 

i - - - • 

X 

X 

Part-time spi'cial class instruction 

X 


X 

Summer school programs for children. . . 

X 


•X 


1 It la ucktamt**! that the proximo of Stair akl lor any aarxlor natnad In ihb list 1* dapandmt upon tha 
nrada of thr Individual children cuoomimhI and sublet to approval b/ the State department of pubhc 
inatriKiloo 
• If full time. 

1 For crippled 

Summary ^ 

In order to carry out satisfactorily the needed functions of a super- 
visory program for handicapped children, regulations and standards 
are required to guide its development, stimulate its growth, and to 
maintain it on a high level of proficiency. 

Regulations and standards that have been adopted in the States 
relate to such matters as eligibility for enrollment in special classes, 
examinations for eligibility, method of assignment, size of classes, 
qualifications of teachers, organization of instruction, and items for 
which State reimbursement may be claimed. 
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In general, mentally handicapped children are assigned to special 
classes on the basis of intelligence tests plus other pertinent factors. 
The testa are administered either bv representatives of the State or 
bv Approved local examiners. The gpivificd 1. Q. range in most 
Statea is from about 45 or .50 to 75 dr-80, with a minimum mental age 
of 4 or 5 years. The standard size of class ranges from about 15 to 
25 pupils, depending upon the number of age or grade levels included 
in it. 

Physically handicap|>ed children of various types are assigned for 
special education on the basis of examinations and diagnoses uiade In- 
appropriate specialist* working either in the education department 
or cooperating with it. A school entrance age of 8 xd 4 years is 
becoming rather frequent for physically handicapped children, in order 
to give them the benefit of social contact*, early spei'ch and language 
training, muscular' and sense training, before they undertake sys- 
tematic first-grade work. The size of class varies with tha handicap 
and with the number of grade levels included, the average minima 
stipulated being for the blind 6. fcflwhe deaf 7. and for the crippled 8. 
The average maxima Wpeeified for the "same groups are rcspoctiv civ 
10, 11, and 24. 4 * 


Needed qualifications of teachers for both mentally and •phystcallv. 
handicapped groups are recognized as including appropriate qx-eialized 
training as well as the regular qualifications of elementary and 
secondary teachers, with aptitude for the work and with some previous 
teaching experience. Accordingly, special certificates are being 
issued in a number of States for which specified requirements of 
professional training are the prerequisite. 

Supervisory service logically includes the preparation of suggestive 
standards for the organization of the daily class program, desirable 
equipment and supplies, and curricular activities. Such material 
has been issued in some States. 

When the State reimburses the local district for the excess cost of 
educating the mentally or physically handicapped, it must define the 
items for which reimbursement may be claimed. Particularly is this . 
important for the physically handicapped, for whom a wide variety 
of services is needed. Accordingly, one finds in a number of States, 
indicated either by law o.r by regulations, the specific items which 
may bo included in^reporting excess cost. This procedure helps to 
standardize expenditure in the local districts. 


* s 


Chapter 5 

A Conference of State Directors and Supervisors of 

Special Education * 

F OR THE first time in the history of the education of exceptional 
children, State officials directing and supervising such progranV!* 
on a State-wide basis came to Washington in the fall of 1938 1 at the 
invitation of the United States CQmmissioner of Education to confer 
op problems of mutual interest. Matters considered by the confer- 
ence in its 2-day session related to the -place and scope of special edu- 
cation for exceptional children in a modem educational program; the 
anest-feasible ways in which to meet the needs of exceptional children 
'/ in rural areas; types of desirable legislative provisions; the prepara- 
tion of teachers; and important problems of organization and adminis- 
tration. The groups of children deemed as fn need of special educa- 
tional adjustment were the blind and the partially seeing, the crippled, 
the deaf and the hard-of-hearing, the speech-defective, children with 
organic physical defects, the mentally retarded, the mentally gifted, 
and children with serious emotional pr behavior disturbances. » 
The conference recognized the close relationship of the education of 
exceptional children Hdth the education of all children and the desira- 
bility of effecting adjustments for them whenever possible in the 
environmental conditions of the tegular school and the regular class- 
* room. Because there are so many children, however, for whom this 
cannot be satisfactorily done under existing plans of school organiza- 
tion, tha concept of special schools and classes was emphasized as an 
important and a necessary feature of special education. In other 
words, a program of special education for exceptional children should 
include provisions both for adjustments in the regular classes and for 
the establishment of special schools and classes for those children whose - 
needs canpot be met in any other way. 

During the course of the conference committee groups (vere desig- 
nated 'to formulate basic statements of policy that might prove n 
medium for placing the findings of the conference in permanent form 
and at the same time be suggestive to State officials who might be 
contemplating the development of a program of special education. 
With these statements part I of this v bulletin is concluded, since they 
so closely relate to the subject matter of the preceding chapters and 
may be considered as a nummary of desirable policies and practices. 
While there might be variations of judgment among individuals as 
to details, yet it in believed that the general content of the sections 
which follow represents the convictions' of the conference as a \yhole. 

1 A 'second conference of State directors and supervisors of special education was called by the U. 0. 
Office of Education In June 1W0. 
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Committee 1 

Scope and Place of Special Education 

/ 

Special education should be regarded as* an integral part of any 
adequate educational program and should be conceived as a legitimate 
means for the wholesome self-realization of those children who are 
exceptional, as well as a provision for facilitating the total school 
program. On the basis of this principle the following statements are 
submitted : 

1. The State minimum program should include special educational' 
facilities for all types of exceptional children. 

2. The term “exceptional children” is interpreted to include the 

following types: Mentally handicapped, all kinds of physically handi- 
capped, mentally superior children, and other types of children in 
serious need of special consideration, including the neurotic, emo- 
tionally maladjusted, and behavior cases. * 

3. We reaffirm our belief in the essential soundness of the general 
principle of providing, on -the one hand, special adjustments in reg- 
ular classes and, on the other hand, special classes for tljose 
children whose needs cannot be met in regular classes. Such pro- 
vision should be made regardless of the method followed by the 
JState for the support of its schools. 

4. Careful consideration should be given to the possibility of the 
establishment of joint special classes to serve neighboring school 
districts. 

5. It is the function of each State to establish standards of admission 
to each type of special class, such standards to be sufficiently flexible 
to make it possible to meet the needs of the various kinds of deviating 
children. 

6. It is recognized that each child's need for special education 
requires careful scientific investigation. The determination of the 
need of special education and assignments to special classes should 
be, based upon competent psychological, educational, social, and 
medical study of the child. 

7. Opportunity should be afforded for all types of exceptional 
children to participate with children in regular classes in those activi- 
ties in which they can work with normal children without detriment 
to either group. 
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Com^tee 2 

Problems of Lesislation and Finance 

1. The State education department should formulate a foundation 
' program and a special educational program which should include such 

educational services as are needed for exceptional pupils. 

2. Rules, regulations, and standards for the establishment and 
administration of the foundation and special educational programs 
should be prescribed by the State education department. 

3. Local communities should contribute according to their financial 
ability on an equalized basis of support, as adopted by the State, 
toward the cost of maintaining the foundation and the special eduoa- 
tional programs. 

4. The State should defray the difference between, (a) the total cost 
of the foundation and special educational programs, artd (6) the amount 
raised by the effort of local communities, as set forth in 3, above. 

5. Tfie State education department should approve the local founda- 
tion and special educational programs and budgets, and should audit 
the local expenditures before granting State aid. 

6. Local communities may provide an educational program more 

elaborate than the prescribed foundation and special programs but 
without additional State aid. r 

7. In rural communities the State should recognize, and provide 
an expedient program, which may be achieved through one or more 
of the following means: 

^ ^ ■ 

(а) I retaliation of special equipment and special methods in the regular 

classroom for individual cases ? 

(б) Employment of itinerant or traveling teachers 

(c) Daily transportation of pupils to larger oenters 

(d) Housing of pupils in boarding homes in larger centers 

(e) Organization of traveling clinical services 

(/) Any other suitable plan in accordance with the requirements of the* 
situation 

8. In the administration of such expedient programs the State 

should grant whatever financial assistance is necessary to bring about 
an equitable arrangement between local communities, based upon the 
difference between the total cost and the amount raised through local 
effort. * 

Committee 3 

Problems of Organization and Administration 

a 

1. There should be a division, bureau, or section of the State 
education department specifically charged with the Responsibility 
of the educational program for exceptional children of various types. 
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1 

Since the education of exceptional children is so closely related to 
elementary education, any assignment of responsibility for them to 
divisions of the State education department not primarily concerned 
with educational adjustments for children is to be discouraged. 

2. The functions of such a division or section for the education of 
exceptional children, briefly stated, include the following: 

(a) Stimulation of cffor^ in this field of service 

(t>) Development of standards for the various phases of the program 

(c) Clinical service 

(d) Organization and administration- of the State program •' 

(e) Supervision of instruction 

(/) Coordination of related services 

(0) Promotion of progressive legislation and practice 

‘ a desirable organization plan for a division, bureau, or section 
of special education, there should be ^e full-time person charged 
w!th responsibility for the entire program. This person should be 
qualified by training and by experience to deal with instructional 
problem^m relation to both normal children and exceptional children. 
Undgfv^this person, as the program develops, there should be 
supervising specialists in charge of the education of the different 
groups of exceptional children. 

4 ; ,^ e ® m Pbasize (a) the advisability of placing in the appropriate 
division of the State education department . the responsibility of super- 
vision of instruction for all types of exceptional children in both day 
and residential schools; and (6) the importance of maintaining equally 

high standards of teacher preparation and instruction in residential 
and day schools alike. 


5. In the State organization, provision should be made for the 
special education of exceptional children living in rural areas through 
the development of traveling clinical services, the employment of 
itinerant or traveling teachers serving a county or a region, and the 
establishmertt of county or regional class centers of instruction. 
Such suitable provision should be considered a part of the minimum 
educational program of the State. 


6. Recognizing the need for cooperation on the part of all agencies 
public and private, interested in the different types of exceptional 
children, we recommend the development of some plan of organised 
cooperation such as that which may be brought about through 
coordmating councils” composed of representatives of the various 
groups and agencies concerned with the problems of exceptional 

S*- 
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Committee 4 

Problems of Personnel 1 

1. All teachers appointed to instruct in special residential or day 
schools or classes for exceptional children should meet the following 
minimum requirements: 

(а) A regular State elementary school certificate or (for high-school teaching) 

a regular State secondary school certificate. 

(б) At least 12 and preferably more than 12 — semester hours of training in 

approved courses in the field of specialization, such training to be 
secured either during the course leading to the general certificate 
noted above or subsequent thereto. It is recognized that the 
amount of specialized training needed varies with different 'types of 
exceptional children. For some groups specialized training far in 
excess of the minimum here set is essential. 

2. Successful experience in the instruction of normal children pre- 
vious to the assumption of responsibility for exceptional children is a 
recognized desirable factor in the preparation of special class teachers. 

3. A careful selection of all teachers permitted to take credit leading 
to special certification should be made on the basis of personality," 
health, interest in the work, and promise of ability to handle excep- 
tional children. 

4. The educational needs of exceptional children cannot be met 
until all teachers,' those of regular classes as well as of special" classes, 
have developed a sympathetic understanding of child nature. Such 
an understanding can best be secured through basic courses in child 
psychology and mental hygiene, and through orientation courses in 
special education, such courses to be offered both to teachers in 
training and to teachers in service. 

Committee 5 % 

Problems of Relationship of the U. S. Office of Education to the 

Program 

The following appear to the conference desirable functions to be 
assumed by the U. S. Office of Education in relation to the program 
for the education of exceptional children: 

1. To continue and to expand its present position of leadership in 
research, advisory services, and publication of materials. Suggested 
studies include: 

(o) Study of scope of respective State programs and organization for admin- 
istrative and supervisory service.* 

(6) Compilation and analysis of State legislation, oovering plans for reim- 
bursement and other statutory provisions. 


i This bulletin la designed to cover the general Held beta 
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(c) "Study of clinical procedurcaiand personnel for administering.* 

(d) Study of possibilities of developing uniform reporting services so as to 
make meaningful national statistics available, and at the same time to 
avoid duplication between the State offices and the U. S. Office of 
Education in the collection of information and data. 

M Compilation of information valuable to teachers on research findings con- 
cerning the abilities, interests, aptitudes, limitations, adaptability, voca- 
tional opportunities, and needs of various types of exceptional children. 

(/) Compilation of data regarding outstanding classroom programs designed 
to provide for significant group and individual characteristics and 
differences. 

(g) Analysis of weaknesses of present programs, with suggestions and 
assistance looking toward correction. 

(A) Study of possibility of coordinating all Federal services interested in the 
problems of exceptional children. -v 

2. To develop at stated intervals: 

(а) A United States directory of special education, including data on the 
U. S. Office of Education, State offices, statistics, State schools, private 
schools of note, clinical facilities, and the like. 

(б) Suitable mailing lists for information, research bibliographies, etc. 

3. To cooperate in an advisory capacity with regard to legislation 
in the interests of all types of exceptional children. 

4. To promote an annual conference of State directors and super- 
visors of special education. 



The Goal 

The U. S. Office of Education has been unable, because of lack of 
personnel and funds, to bring about the realization of all the services 
suggested by members of the conference as r desirable. It is hoped, 
however, that this initial conference of State directors and supervisors 
of special education proved the beginning of a closer association among 
those responsible for State programs that will pave the way for further 
coordinated study of their problems. State programs of special 
education are growing — growing in numbers as well as in comprehen- 
siveness of service. Their mission has not been fulfilled' until they 
open the door of adjusted educational opportunity to meet the needs 
of every exceptional child in the State. 

» U. 8. Office of Educetlon Bulletin, 1930. No. IS, Clinical Organisation for child Guidance within the 
School, has been released since the conference was held. 
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Specific State Programs 

I N PART 1 wo have attempted to present a general picture of State 
supervisory programs for all States, beginning with a consideration 
of basic legislative provisions, and proceeding to the discussion of 
organization plans, supervisory functions and activities, and State 
regulations and standards. In part II we propose to describe briefly 
the programs of individual States, classified to some extent on the 
basis of the organization plans in operation at the time when they 
were visited in 1939. States having part-time supervisory services 
are considered together, with a description of the Maryland program 
serving as an example of what is being done in a small State under such 
a setup. Delaware and Wyoming are considered together because in 
each of them there is one full-time director of special education respon- 
sible directly to the State superintendent of public instruction. Colo- 
rado and Virginia are coupled because they are the only States having 
full-time field workers in special education assigned to a division other 
than the bureau or division of instruction. All the remaining 8 
States save one (Wisconsin) represent the prevailing trend of making 
special education for handicapped children a distinct section within 
a larger bureau or division of elementary and secondary supervision. 
Wisconsin stands alone,* because of its combined responsibility for the 
physical treatment and educational welfare of crippled children, in 
having an entire bureau of some’ dimensions organized separately 
under the State superintendent of public instruction. 1 

The descriptions of individual State programs presented in part II 
should be read in conjunction with the topical presentations given in 
part I. Duplication has been minimized; hence, some items relating 
to legislation, functions, regulations, and standards will be found 
discussed in detail/only in part I. Each of the following descriptions 
is designed to give a picture of the State’ program as a whole, into 
which the topics discussed in part I can be fitted in accordance with 
their respective places. The two parts of the bulletin are thus 
essentially supplementary to each other. 

California 

The year 1927 was marked by the organization of a division in the 
State Department of Education responsible for the supervision and 
development of the entire program of special education for handi- 
capped children in the State. It was also marked by the enactment 

• Since the State* wen visited In IBM, t be division of special education in Ohio, with a staff of sli fulUlm* 
end two part-time persons, ha* been made responsible directly to the State director of education. See table 
1, footnote*. 
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of legislative provisions which empowered the State superintendent to 
direct the program and to appoint noces&ary personnel, and which 
included a plan for special financial assistance to local school districts* 
inaugurating special schools or classes for physically handicapped 
and speech-defective children. 

Effort^ have been made in more recent years to extend the legislative 
provisions for special State aid to the education of mentally handi- 
capped children in the day schools, but thus far without success 
The subsidy is still (united to the various typos of the physically handi- 
capped, including speech-defectives. For the excess cost involved in 
the special education of these groups, the State reimburses local dis- 
tricts up to a maximum of $200 per unit of average daily attendance 
According to recent revisions of* the law, instruction given may be 
"in special schools and classes, in hospitals, sanatoriums, or pre- 
ventoriums, in the home through the employment of home instructors, 
by cooperativcy&rrangement with the bureau of vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the State Department of Education, or by any other means 
approved by the State Department of Education." * ; 

Recent legislative provisions authorize, in addition, the employ- 
ment of special coordinators who shall make a study of occupational 
opportunities for the physically handicapped and shall assist in the 
coordination of their education with the commercial and industrial 
pursuits of the community. The State bureau of vocational rehabili- 
tation is cooperating financially in making the services of such 
coordinators available to the local districts, and according to latest 
reports 50 districts have entered into agreements with the bureau 
for providing facilities of this type. ^ ^ 

The division of special education which was created in 1927 was 
placed in charge of a chief, who in a general way directed^ the program 
of four coordinate bureaus serving, respectively (1 ) the visually handi- 
capped; (2) the deaf; (3) the speech-defective; and (4) mental or 
emotional deviates, as well as other groups of the physically handi- 
capped. The State residential schools for the blind and the deaf in 
California are parts of th<* State school system and are under the 
administration of the State Department of Education. The super- 
intendents of these two schools were appointed, respectively, chief of 
the bureau for the education of the blind and chief of the bureau for 
the education of the deaf. The chief of the bureau of correction of 
speech defects and the chief of the burqpu of mental hygiene were 
the other two staff members of the division of special education. 

Two years later, with the resignation of the chief of the division, * 
this position was left vacant and has never been filled. In lieu of it, 
the State Board of Education created in 1936 the commission for 
special education, consisting of the four above-named bureau chiefs 


> California School Code, sec. 3.Q0S.' 
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and the chief of the bureau of vocational rehabilitat ion, whose responsi- 
bility for the vocational training and placement of physically handi- 
capped adults and young people of employable age makes a cooperative 
relationship with special education agencies a highly desirable factor 
in the program. The commission for special education now functions 
in the State Department of Education as the promoting, recom- 
mending, and supervising agency for the special education of excep- 
tional children in both public day and public residential schools. In 
1939, the chief of the bureau of mental hygiene was assigned to the 
division of elementary education, at the same time continuing to 
function aa a member of the commission for special education. The 
chairmanship of the commission is a rotating office, each member 
serving for 1 year in turn. 

During the years in which the commission /or special education has 
been at work, it has assumed responsibility for preparing statements of 
general policy, studying the current status of special education in the 
State, investigating the number of physically handicapped children 
needing its services, promoting progressive legislation, recommending 
desirable standards for special class organization and teacher prepara- 
tion, ami encouraging the development of adequate teacher-training 
facilities in all branches of special education. For tWT> fields, namely, 
(1) the education of the deaf and hard-of-hearing a,nd (2) speech 
correction, the State Department has issued regulations governing 
the granting of special credentials to those desiring to prepare them- 
selves for service in three directions. Standards relating to teachers 
of other types ofhahaicapped children have been formulated but 
have not at the time of writing been formally adopted, owing to the 
limited facilities for special training available in the State. 

While the commission for special education is a coordinating, pro- 
moting, and standardizing agency for special education as a whole, 
the respective bureaus represented on the commission may work 
quite independently within their own fields. The chief of each of the 
four bureaus is responsible for his program to the assistant State 
superintendent in charge of instruction or to an immediate superior 
officer representing the assistant superintendent. The bureau jor the 
education of the blind considers as its most important function, outsido 
of the immediate administration and organization of the State school 
for the blind, the promotion and visitatio'n of public school classes for 
the blind and partially seeing. In 1938, 5 city school systems in 
California reported special classes of this type. Hence the actual 
supervisory responsibilities in this phase of the work are not arduous. 
The chief of the bureau, however, is using whatever means are at his 
disposal to promote the use of sight-conservation methods for all 
children, and to this end he prepares material for publication, appears 
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before educational groups, and cooperates with the general elementary 
- supervisors of the State. 

The bureau for the education of the deaf has a similar duty in relation 
to the deaf and hard-of-hearing children of the State. Its chief, in 
addition to his activities as superintendent of the State school for the 
deaf, advisee with day school officials, supervisors, and teachers of 
special classes in the 13 cities in which provision for the deaf and hard- 
of-hearing has been made. He makes every effort to 'locate all deaf 
children of school age and to insure their proper placement in special 
day classes orjn the residential school. He keeps a record of all such 
children and follows their progress. He has assisted in the standardi- 
zation of special credentials for teaching the deaf and the hard-of- 
hearing, and takes the necessary steps to insure the employment of 
properly trained teachers for the work. 

The bureau for the correction of sjxech defects is in charge of a chief 
who gives half time to the work of the bureau and half time to teach- 
ing duties j^Ahe. State teacher-training institutions. She has one 
part-time field assistant for Southern California, who also serves as 
supervisor of the speech-correction program in a city school system. 
Institute work, summer courses, demonstrations, clinics, conferences, 
regional study groups, personal work with superintendents, super- 
visors, and teachere all enter prominently into the Slate program of 
activities for speech correction. The bureau is responsible for the 
preparation of new instructional materials, for the conduct of studies 
directed to the improvement of teacher efficiency, for the initiation of 
speech -correction programs in local school systems upon request, for 
assistance to teacher-training institutions in the organization of 
^ courses for the preparation of speech-correction teachers in accordance 
with official standards, and for the promotion of and participation in 
a program of parental guidance and teacher education in general 
problems of speech therapy. Through the continued stress that 
has been placed upon the development of speech-correction programs 
in local school districts, the State was able to report in 1939 more than 
12,000 children in 23 school systems receiving special attention for 
speech correction. 

The chief of the bureau • of mental hygiene is now a member of the 
division of elementary education and includes among her responsi- 
bilities the promotion of special education for the mentally handi- 
capped, the gifted, behavior problems, and delicate children. The 
bureau is also responsible for the program of the State in relation to 
migratory education and the enforcement of compulsory school 
attendance laws. Hence the amount of special attention that can 
be given to education for exceptional children is limited. Major 
activities in this field concern the development of standards for special 
classes and special teachers; the disposition of individual problem 
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cases referred to„tbc State for adjustment, particularly those of insti- 
tutional type; and the general promotion of facilities for the education 
of exceptional children throughout the State. The recent transfer of 
the chief of the bureau to the division of elementary education is 
indicative of the point of view that the education of exceptional 
children is first of all a problem in elementary education and that it 
should l»e closely coordinated with the instructional program as a 
whole, with necessary adjustments in accordance with the need of each 
child, California is not alone in encouraging this attitude. Ono 
hears increasingly emphasized the importance of minimizing the 
segregation of exceptional children and of making the necessary adjust- 
ments for them so far as possible within the regular classes. For 
those for whom special classes are essential, the general principles 
of elementary and secondary education are still applicable. Special 
education is only an adaptation of,sound educational practice to meet 
the demands of individual differences and needs. It is to be expected 
that, as general supervisors become more conscious of these differences 
and needs xmd a« special supervisors become more conversant with 
modem educational methods for all children, the two wilPooine more 
closely together in their programs. 

Colorado and Virginia 

Of the 12 Slates having full-time workers in special education 
Colorado and Virginia are the only ones ip which the supervisors of 
handicapped children are assigned to a bureau not directly concerned 
with the supervision of elementary and secondary instruction. In 
Colorado no general division of instruction exists; in Virginia there is 
a division of instruction, with a director in charge of all other general 
instructional activities of the elementary and secondary schools, 
except those related to handicapped children. Both States, being 
largely rural in character, emphasize adjustment for handicapped 
children in the regular elementary and secondary classes. 

Colorado . — Colorado is an interesting example of the evolution of a 
State program for the education of handicapped children through the 
joint efforts of educational and lay forces. With the sponsorship of 
the State Congress of Parents and Teachers and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, there was created by law s in 1919 a 
child welfare bureau, which w as to be “under the control of the depart- 
ment of public instruction,” but with & separate board of control 
charged with general supervision of its work. This bureau was 
established primarily for the purpose of promoting parent education, 
but in succeeding years it assumed functions relating to the promotion 
of education • for physically handicapped children. Its name was 


1 Station Laws of Colorado, 1919, oh. 19. 
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changed in 1936 to the “bureau of home and school service,” and in 
1939 the Legislature abolished the separate board of control, and 
made the bureau an integral division of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Since its establishment the bureau has had an executive secretary, 
and in 1936 it engaged the services of a field secretary whose chief 
activities have been promotional, cooperative, and advisory. Since 
the incorporation of the bureau into the State Department of Public 
Instruction, a plan of reorganization has taken effect, whereby the 
executive secretary, assisted by a field organizer, is in charge of 
parent education and certain nejvly assumed responsibilities for 
safety education, and the field secretary serves as supervisor of the 
education of handicapped children. In this capacity she cooperates 
with public health nurses in making surveys to locate handicapped 
children; visits schools and counsels with superintendents, principals, 
and teachers regarding the education of handicapped pupils; gives 
psychological tests for the county clinics which are established 
through use ’of Social Security funds for crippled children; and, in 
general, strives to promote an adjusted educational program for the 
physically handicapped children of the State. 

Since Colorado has as yet appropriated no State funds to assist 
local communities with the organization of special educational facili- 
ties, the program is still on a more or less exploratory basis. It is 
hoped, however, by those responsible for its guidance that increasing 
appreciation of the need on the part of the schools and the public 
alike will be the outgrowth of the project, and that as a result greater 
financial resources will be made available. 

. Virginia . — In 1938 a State program was initiated in Virginia, with 
the expansion of the duties of the director of vocational rehabilitation 
to include responsibilities for special and adult education.' Assigned to 
the special educational phases of the work are two full-time super- 
visors, one for the mentally retarded and socially unadjusted, and the 
other for the physically handicapped. These supervisors work with 
local administrators, regular elementary supervisors, and teachers 
in determining local needs for a special educational program and in 
developing a curriculum adapted to tljie requirements and abilities of 
handicapped pupils. During the year ^936^*39, they served 22 school 
divisions and 4 hospitals; in 19^9-40 thO* ntpnber grew to 61 school 
divisions, 4 hospitals, and 1 pA the receiving homes for delinquent 
boys under the administration of the State Welfare Department. 

Since the State is predominantly rural and facilities for bringing 
handicapped children together in (special classes are as yet not avail- 
able, the policy of the supervisory staff is to promote an educational 
program in the regular classes .which shall be adequately adjusted to 
the individual requirements of all children enrolled. Deaf and blind 
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children are not generally considered day school problems but are 
referred to the State residential schools. Sight-saving classes are 
under the joint supervision of the local school authorities and the 
, State Commission for the Blind. The appointment of special teachers 
for speech correction and lip reading is encouraged by the State 
Department of Education. Of the 22 districts served by the super- 
visors in 1938-39, 7 carried on the special educational program through 
special teachers only, 7 reported both special groups and adjustments 
in regular classes, and the remaining 8 made efforts to adjust in 
regular classes only. 

Crippled children of elementary age unable to attend school are 
recommended for home instruction. Hospitalization of crippled chil- 
dren is under the direction of the State Department of Health, with 
cooperative arrangement for bedside teaching under th^State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. All physically handicapped children 
are referred for rehabilitation services when they reach the age of 
employability. 

State funds for the work are available to match local funds for the 
purchase^of teaching materials, equipment, and for the salaries of 
special teachers jn approved programs. A suggested list of desirable 
materials and equipment is furnished by the State Department of 
Education and requests for authority to purchase the same must be 
submitted by local districts for approval. For the biennium 1938-40 
the appropriation made for State aid was $100,000. 

Like the Colorado program, the Virginia program is still young. 
Those in charge of each of them are exploring the possibilities for 
growth, and no doubt with the years, changes in organization and 
functions will come as they are found desirable in the respective 
States. ' 


Connecticut 

4 ' 


Jr 


“In 1915 the Connecticut State Board of Education appointed a 
school psychologist to make mental examinations of backward and 
defective children in rural, village, and urban schools, and to devise 
methods for their better care in public schools. Connecticut was the 
first State of the Union to create a position of this kind." 4 In 1921 


the division of special education and standards was created by the 
Legislature, 8 “to encourage special educational provisions for children 
below standard physically or mentally." In 1922 a director of this 
division was appointed and a half-time assistant assigned to her. This 
staff increased from year to year until in 1930 these were five full-time 
persons engaged in the service of special education for the State. The 


• History of apodal education for mentally defldent children In Connecticut, p. V. (Compiled and 
published by Connecticut Spedal Education Association, im) 

1 Public Acts of Connecticut, 1021, cb. 865. 
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number at date of writing, however, stands at only two, as a result of 
economic curtailments made in 1933 and thereafter. 

In 1939, when a plan of reorganization of the State Department of 
Education took effect, the number of coordinate divisions responsible 
through their director to the commissioner of education was reduced 
from 11 to 4,. and the division of special education and standards has 
become a section of the division of instruction. The two staff members 
now serving in special education are thus known as the senior 
supervisor of special .education and the junior supervisor of special 
education. 

According to an amendment of the original law, the children 
designated as recipients of the services prescribed by the Act are 
called “educationally exceptional” and include “all children over 4 
and under 16 years of age who, because of some physical, mental, or 
other handicap, require special educational training or privileges.”® The 
samo law provides that the State Board of Education “shall supervise 
the educational interests of all children over 4 and under 16 years of 
age who are residing in or attending any child-caring institution receiv- 
ing moneys from the State.” Such institutions include among others 
2 State schools for the mentally deficient, 2 residential schools for the 
deaf, 2 training schools fpr juvenile delinquents, 1 school for the blind. 
1 home for crippled children, and 2 sanatoriums. A separate board 
of education for the blind supervises the education of blind persons 
not in school. According to law, therefore, there is placed in the hands 
of the State Board of Education an obligation and an opportunity 
for developing a complete program of special education for all types 
of exceptional-children between the ages of 4 and 16 in whatever typo 
of institution they may be enrolled. Curtailment of the special 
education staff in recent years has been considered a deterrent to the 
comprehensiveness of the service that can be given. 

Legislative action in 1931 provided special State aid to the extent 
of $50 per pupil to each town maintaining aclassformentallysubnor- 
mal children “whose mental age is not below 5 years and whose intelli- 
gence quotient as shown by an individual test is between 45 and 75.” 7 
Several years later this per pupil contribution of the State was reduced 
to $40 and. it has been maintained at this figure. No subsidy is 
granted by the State for the educatioji of exceptional children in day 
schools other than the mentally handicapped. The limitations of 
age, mental age, and I. Q. specified by law as a conditioj^for the receipt 
of State aid for this group have given rise to some, serious problems 
which certain communities in the State have attempted to meet 
locally through the organization of non-State-aided special groups for 

• Supplement to Laws Relating to RducaUon, sec. 180d (Bee. 21 8. L.). Connecticut School Document 
No. 1 , 11137-38. (Whole number 401.) 

* Connecticut Lews Relating to Education, 1831, ch. 1, sec. 22. (1081 Public Acts. ch. 140.) 
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young low-grade cases, on the one hand, and on the other hand, for 
mentally deficient adolescents over 16 years of age who are admitted 
to junior or senior high school. To develop these phases of the work 
is at present one of the major objectives of the State supervisory 
staff. ' 

To insure an effective teaching program in classes for the mentally 
subnormal, special certification has been required. The preparation 
involves a year of special work taken as a part of the regular teacher’s 
training course. No standards are in effect for teachers of other 
groups of exceptional children in addition to the requirements operating 
for all teachers. In 1938 there were reported to the U. S. Office of 
Education by city school systems of Connecticut more than 2,000 
mentally retarded children but only 350 physically handicapped 
children enrolled in special day classes. 

The junior supervisor of special education devotes most of her time 
to individual mental testing, with special reference to cases requiring 
placement in special classes or exclusion from school. The senior 
supervisor does considerable testing but devotes most of her attention 
to visiting special classes, conferring with teachers, organizing and 
conducting regional discussion groups, guiding in the preparation of 
instructional materials, and visiting so far as she can the schools in 
child-caring institutions of the State. Cooperative projects in which 
she is participating include the work of the Social Adjustment Com- 
mission, appointed in 1933 by th6 City of Hartford, and made a perma- 
nent commission by act of Legislature during the 1936-37 session. 
The Commission Carnes on a placement and community supervision 
service for young men and women of Hartford 16 to 21 years of age 
who were found to be academically handicapped during their school 
years. It is in effect an agency for following up the pupils of special 
classes for the mentally handicapped after they leave school and for 
helping them to make adjustment in the occupational world. 

The results are reported as most gratifying. Of 421 cases investi- 
gated during 1938-39, 224 were placed by the Commission or other- 
wise employed, -earning during the year a total of $41,870.70. Even 
better results were in prospect for the year 1939-40. When one con- 
siders that these figures refer to young people with intelligence quo- 
tients ranging from 41 to 75, the project appears doubly valuable. 
It is an evidence of wlmt can be done in a State and by a communi- 
ty which is vitally interested in the adjustment of the mentally 
handicapped. 

Delaware and Wyoming 

Again in two widely separated parts ,of the country are two States 
which have a somewhat similar plan of organization. In Delaware 
and Wyoming, one full-time person is responsible directly to the State 
superintendent of public instruction for services rendered to handi- 
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capped children. While the details of their programs vary materially, 
there are certain common factors, as will be seen from the following 
accounts. 

Delaware . — The State of Delaware is for educational purposes di- 
vided into 15 units, consisting of the City of Wilmington, 13 special 
districts (generally the larger towns), and the State board unit, which 
consists of 1 57 school attendance districts. The schools of Wilmington 
are almost completely autonomous, those of the 13 special districts are 
subject only to limited administrative and supervisory control of the 
State Board of Education, while schools in the 157 attendance districts* 
are administered and supervised by the State Board with the assist- 
ance of local boards of school trustees who represent the State Board. 

The director of the division of special education and mental hygiene 
is one of a group of administrative officials in the State Department 
responsible to the State superintendent of public instruction. He was 
appointed in 1932, but gives only part time to the State, since he 
serves also as director of special education for the city of Wilmington. 
The division of special education and mental hygiene thus has charge 
of all the special classes — limited almost exclusively at present to 
classes for mentally retarded pupils — for handicapped children in the 
city and in the State. 

Regulations are issued concerning the organization of special classes, 
methods of reporting children needing clinical examinations, methods 
of assignment to and transfer from special classes, desirable teacher 
qualifications, and other items pertinent to the program. 

Referring to this part-time schedule with the State, the director says 
in his 1938-39 annual report: 

On a two-day a week schedule, outside of Wilmington, 104 visits were made 
during the year to 68 BchoolB for thd purpose of conferring with superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers regarding the educational and social adjust- 
ment of handicapped and maladjusted children; regarding the reporting of 
such children for psychological, educational, psychiatric, and audiometric 
examinations; regarding the transfers of examined children to special classes; 
and for the purpose of inspecting the work in special and opportunity classes 
and conferring with special-class teachers and school administrators regarding 
the instructional, organizational, and administrative problems affecting these 
classes. . . . Hundreds of contacts have been made by correspondence and 
by telephone with principals, superintendents, teachers, visiting teachers, 
supervisors, investigators, parents, and patrons of the schools in ''connection 
with audiometric, psychological, and educational examinations, reports, and 
recommendations on cases, transfers of pupils, and other matters pertinent 
to, the work of the division. 

- Thousands of psychological, psychiatric, physical, family-and-personal- 
history and audiometric reports have been checked and scrutinized as they 
have reached the desk and many case reports have been reviewed from time 
to time in connection with needed school, court, and home adjustments and 
referral to the Delaware Mental Hygiene Clinic for psychiatric^ examination 
and treatment. 
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As indicated in the foregoing excerpt, the division carries on a clinical 
service for children referred for serious retardation, specific subject- 
matter disabilities, or minor behavior maladjustments. A program of 
group audiometric testing has also been carried on to locnte hard-of- 
hearing pupils who need special attention in the schools. This clinical 
work has to date (1939) been made possible f>y a subvention of the 
Delaware Citizens’ Association, providing for the services of two full- 
time examiners who add to their examining program the responsibility 
of making home visits and preparing case histories to the extent that 
time permits. 

In addition to the organization of special classes for handicapped 
children where suph is possible, the director considers one of the most 
important means of securing needed attention for them the education 
of teachers in service who must learn to recognize and to make adjust- 
ments for handicaps in the regular classroom. To this end he con- 
ducts extension courses on handicapped children, mental hygiene, and 
clinical and abnormal psychology. Such courses of instruction have 
been offered in 9 centers throughout the State as a part of the State’s 
program both to assist regular classroom teachers in their understand- 
ing and treatment of pupil problems and to prepare teachers to under- 
take the instruction of special classes as they are organized. 

In 1939 legislation was enacted making it — 

... the duty of the principals, superintendents, teachers, and visitipg 
teachers in every school district in this State ... to secure information 
and report to the State Board of Edupation or to any bureau thereof as it 
may direct . . . every child within any school district between the ages of 
6 and 16 years who is seriously retarded in his or her school work or any 
child between the ages of 6 and 16 who, because of apparent physical or 
mental handicap is not being properly educated or trained.* 

The same legislation makes it incumbent upon the State Board of 
Education, with the aid of cooperating agencies, to “examine such 
child and report whether such child is a fit subject for special educa- 
tion and training." It shall likewise be— 

.• . . the duty of the State Board of Education to provide and maintain 
under appropriate regulations special classes or special facilities wherever 
^possible to meet the needs of all children recommended for s|>ecial training 
who -come from any geographical area within the State that can be served 
by such special facilities. 

Such legislation aids in the development of a comprehensive State 
program of special education, but no State appropriation was made to 
meet the excess cost involved in providing the needed facilities; hence 
the program is not being extended as rapidly as might otherwise be 

1 1039 Act entitled “An Act requiring the reporting of handicapped children in every school district to the 
State Board of Education and requiring special training therefor." i 
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the case. Present indications, however, point to its further expansion 
in the near future. 

Wyoming . — One of the earliest States to establish by law a State 
program for the education of handicapped children, Wyo ming in 1919 
appointed a director of special education, with particular attention 
directed to the needs of the speech-defective, the crippled, and the 
mentally retarded. In 1929 additional duties were assigned to the 
division, when at the request of the State Board of Charities and 
Reform the work of placing blind and .deaf children in schools in ad- 
joining States and of determining their educational needs was taken 
over by the Department of Public Instruction. Also in 1929 the 
Legislature provided for the appointment of a field agent who should 
seek out and assist in their educational and industrial adjustment the 
deaf and blind who are not of school age. This work is carried on as 
a separate service of the Department of Public Instruction, but with 
the cooperation of the director of special education and the director 
of vocational rehabilitation. 

The work of the division of special education has developed. to 
include services of educational adjustment for all school children who 
need them, whether in regular classes or in special groups. Like 
other largely rural States, Wyoming does not find it feasible to extend 
a program of special classes beyond the few urban centers of the State. 
In 1938 there were 9 classes for mentally retarded children in 6 cities, 
with 206 pupils enrolled. Individual work with individuals — both 
pupils and teachers — is therefore a major function of the director of 
special education, who includes among her responsibilities advisory 
assistance to teachers in working out special programs for particular 
handicapped children remaining in regular classes as well as the 
supervision of instruction in special classes. Moreover, since Wyo- 
ming has no State supervisor for elementary education as a whole, 
the director of special education really acts in this capacity so far 
as she has time for work in the interests of all children in the public 
schools. 

Among the activites continuously engaging her time are psycho- 
logical and educational testing service; administration of audiometer 
surveys; examination of deaf and ''blind children, and assistance in 
placing them in special schools of neighboring States (since Wyoming 
has no Stale residential schools for these groups); examination of 
cases to be committed to the State school for the mentally deficient; 
and recommendation of remedial instruction and other types of adjust- 
ment for crippled, hard-of-hearing, and partially seeing -children in 
the day schools. A library of 200 clear-type textbooks is available 
• in the State Department for use by partially seeing children as they 
are needed. 
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Special education fa subsidized by the State from an appropriation 
made by the Legislature each biennium. For the biennium 1938-40, 
there was available for this purpose the sum of $5,600. For the first 
special class organized in any community tlie State grants $300, and 
the remaining amount is divided among all other existing classes. 
The Legislature also appropriated for the biennium the sum of $2,200 
for the instruction of home-bound crippled children. State funds 
distributed to local districts may be used for necessary supplies, 

# iipment, books, testing material, and for the payment of teachers’ 
1 |upervisors’ salaries. 

Maryland, Kentucky, Minnesota, New Jersey 

Maryland is used as an example of the States having part-time 
State supervisory* programs for handicapped children. Other States 
belonging in this category are Kentucky, Minnesota, and New Jersey. 
Details of arrangements and relationships vary among them, but the 
programs in all of them are characterized by emphasis upon promo- 
tional, organizational, and administrative matters, with admittedly 
inadequate time and personnel for real supervisory service. Yet the 
(unctions that are carried on in the administration of State funds 
allocated for special education in 3 of these States and in the organi- 
zation of special education facilities in all of them are obviously 
fundamental • Kentucky has as yet not initiated a plan of State aid 
for tjjis purpose, and accordingly the work in local communities has 
not progressed as far in that State as in the other tliree. 

The State educational system of Maryland consists of Baltimore 
City school system and 23 county units outside of Baltimore. The 
Baltimore City schools operate under the city charter, while the county 
schools are under the joii^t supervision of county superintendents and 
the State education department. 

As a result of legislation enacted in 1929, a State program of special 
education for handicapped children in the day schools of the counties 
was initiated. Amendments were enacted in 1931 relating to the 
method of financing the program which have been in force since that 
time. Expenses incurred by any county in providing special classes 
for mentally handicapped children shall be “met in the same manner 
as the ordinary expenses for the support of schools in the several 
counties of the State,” with the provision, however, that in determin- 
» ing the amount of money to be received by any county from the State 
equalization fund 10 each such special class shall be considered as a 
separate unit. 

* See pert I for legislative provisions for Stale aid and regulations In force lo Minnesota and New Jersey. 
See also table 2, footnote 3. 

The distribution of the State equalisation fund takes into account the salary budgets of the respective 
counties and, accordingly, the number of teachers employed by each county qualifying for participation in 
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• For physically handicapped children, the law provides that the 
State shall pay up to a maximum of $200 annually per pupil “toward 
the cost of teachers, special equipment, nursing, therapeutic treatment, 
hnd transportation,’’ for programs organized according to regulations 
of the State board of education, this provision being applicable to the 
City of Baltimore as well as to any of the counties of. the Stated^ 
The State plan for the education of physically handicapped children, 
therefore, provides for special classes wherever the enrollment war- 
rants, visiting teachers for the home-bound, special transportation of 
children who cannot ride on regular school busses or who cannot walk 
to school, and special orthopedic or other equipment wherever neces- 
sary for proper school adjustment. The State makes an annual 
appropriation of $20,000 to meet the additional costs involved. 

To assist in the administration of the provisions made by law, the 
State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation was in 1929 named also 
director of special education, and in 1934 he became, in addition, 
State supervisor of attendance. In a State as small as Maryland, the 
combination under one person of three specialized functions such as 
these may be considered less detrimental to the success of the respective 
programs than in the larger States. Yet there are obvious difficulties 
encountered by one person in discharging adequately the responsibili- 
ties entailed in the three different types of activities. 

The general status of the program for handicapped children may 
be seen from the following statement taken from the annual report 
of the State Board of Education for the year ending July 31, 1938: 11 

Special educational services were rendered to 198 physically handicapped 
children and 608 mentally retarded children in the counties of Manland. 
... In addition, 23 crippled children in Baltimore City were transported to 
senior high schools at State expense. The total expenditure of *16,507.53 
for the 221 physically handicapped meant an average cost of *74 69 per 
child. 

The policy in Maryland is to encourage for all physically handi- 
capped children who can attend school at all, enrollment in regular 
classes rather than segregation in special classes. Deaf and blind 
children are referred for residential school placement. Of the 221 
physically handicapped children referred to above, only 33 were 
working in special day classes, 73 were temporarily in hospital classes, 
and the remaining 115 were served through part-time home teaching 
or transportation to regular schools. • Hence, the per pupil cost to 
the State of $74.69 does not of course represent a full-time per capita 
expenditure for educating physically handicapped pupils in special 

'i Maryland School Law 1931, cfa. 1M. secs. 2Mb. 235c. (This law pro vita no financial aid for any' 
service to the physically handicapped that was being rendered by Baltimore City or any county at the time 
of Its passage In 1931. Every type of service that Is financed from Bute funds, therefore, has been organised 
since 1081.) 

11 ot Maryland, Department of Education, Seventy second annual report of the State Beard of 
Education, pp. 34, 35. 
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classes. Since the extensive program of special education in the City 
of Baltimore is not supervised by the State, its lai^e enrollments in 
special schools and classes of various types are not included in the 
State report. 

The policy of maintaining physically handicapped children in 
regular classes does not extend to the mentally handicapped. For 
these in 1938-39 there were 39 special, classes in the counties outside 
Baltimore, and in 1939H0 this number had grown to 63. 

The objectives of the State program for the yv'ar 1938-39 were stated 
by the director of special education as follows: 

1. To cooperate with the Maryland State School for the Deaf in conducting 
a survey of aU children in the second, fifth, and eighth grades of the white 
public schools of the counties to determine the'extent of deafness existing; 
in addition to this group, to test all other children in the schools who in the 
opinion of supervisor, principal, or teacher show signs of deafness Two 
experienced teachers from the State School for the Deaf are in charge of the 
work . 

2. To provide home teaching for all children who are so handicapped physi- 
cally that it is impossible or inadvisable for them to attend public day school. 

3. To provide transportation for all children who are so physically handi- 
capped that they cannot walk to school or cannot ride on the school’ bus. 

4. To give supervisory assistance to counties having special classes for 
mentally retarded children. 

5. To increase the effectiveness of the child guidance clinics that are 
conducted in 22 counties by psychiatrists working under the joint supervision 
of the State Board of Health and the State Mental Hygiene Society. The 
State supervisor of special education acta as a liaison officer ,bet ween the 
schools and the clinics. 

6. To plan summer school courses in speciil education at Johns Hopkins 

University and at the University of Maryland About 5Q county teachers 
enroll for these courses each summer. * ^ 

The summer school courses referred to Ere planned in the interests 
of insuring the availability of qualified teachers for handicapped 
groups. State approval of special classes for the mentally handi- * 
capped is dependent upon the employment of experienced teachers 
who have had “at least 12 weeks, 2 hours daily, of study in special 
education. Teachers of the physically handicapped (crippled) are 
encouraged to take courses in special education, but no uniform re- 
quirements are in force in addition to the regular certification standards 
for all teachers. 

Massachusetts 

The history of special education in Massachusetts goes back to the 
closing years of- the nineteenth century, when several city school 
systems in the State made local provision for the organization of 
special clashes for mentally handicapped children. Until 1919 the 
work was developed by local initiative and through the stimulation 
of pioneers in the education of mentally deficient children in residen- 
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tial institutions of the State. In that year the Insist ure took steps 
to place the program on a State-wide basis by requiring (1 ) an enumera- 
tion of children "3 years or more retarded in mental development," 
and (2) the establishment of special classes for their instruction in 
towns in which 10 or more of such children were located. In 1922 a 
cooperative amtngement between the State Department of Education 
and the State Department of Mental Diseases (now the Department 
of Mental Health) was pi\vided by law, with amendments in 1931 
Regulations were issued jointly by the two departments to assist local 
communities to put the law into effect. As a result a series of travel- 
ing clinics have been put into operation, for which the Department 
of Mental Health furnishes, the specialized medical, psychological,, 
and social sendee, while the local school system assists with visitinp' 
teachers, nursing, and testing services. These clinics are primarily 
for the purpose of locating, diagnosing, and recommending adjust- 
ment for mentally handicapped children. 

In 1930 the Legislature took steps to extend the State program of 
special education to include crippled children and in 1932 it still 
further enlarged the program by changing the word “crippled" to 
“physically handicapped,” interpreted as including also children with 
defective sight or hearing, cardiac difficulties, or lowered vitality. 
The State Department of Education and the State Department of 
Public Welfare were designated by law as the cooperating agencies 
in this field, and plans have been made accordingly. The law makes 
specific mention of “instruction to said children in their homes or at 
such places and under such conditions as the (school) committee may 
arrange.” 11 Its provisions are compulsory if there are 5 or more 
children needing attention, and permissive if there are fewer than this 
number. In the development of the program a major place has been 
given to home and hospital instruction and to education in residential 
schools, special day schools and classes for physically handicapped 
groups "being relatively few in the State. 

The State reimburses for teachers of special classes as it does for 
regular teachers, through the recognition of a special class as con- 
stituting a teacher-unit. Beyond this, no special State aid is pro- 
vided for the instruction of any groups of handicapped children in 
day school systems, except for sight-saving classes and for a limited 
number of classes for the deaf. Through legislative acts passed, 
respectively, in 1923 and 1925, the State participates financially in 
paying the salary of each sight-saving class teacher, and it pays the 
total cost of maintenance of classes for deaf pupils in not more than 
' 6 towns of the State. Yet, even -without special State subsidy, 
Massachusetts reported in the year 1938 a total of 9,601 children 

■ OfOMral Laws Relating to Education, ch. 71, sse. 48 A. (Tbs Commonwealth of MaaaaohtmUa.'Bulle 
tin of the Department of Education, 1912, No. 7, p, 22.) x 
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on rolled in special classes for the mentally retarded, the two States 
of New York and Pennsylvania being the only ones reporting a 
larger enrollment in such classes during that year. Of the total 
number in Massachusetts, 2,256 were in Boston, the rest being widely 
scattered among many towns of varying population groups. 

When the first legislation was enacted in 1919, the elementary 
division of the State Department of Education was made responsible 
for carrying on the functions of the Department with reference to 
the program for handicapped children. As the service grew, need of 
a special supervisor became obvious and in 1923 a staff member was 
appointed who combined his duties in special education with those of 
administrative research. Finally* in 1936, a full-time supervisor of 
special schools and classes was appointed, who is one of a grouf) of 
supervisors responsible to the director of the division of elementary 
and secondary education and State teachers colleges. 

The division of the blind, ajso in the State Department of Educa- 
tion, goes back in its existence to 1906, when the State Commission 
for the Blind was created by the Legislature. In 1919, by Act qf a 
Constitutional Convention, it was incorporated into the State Depart- 
ment of Education as a division, with a director and an advisory 
board. Its services are primarily concerned with the industrial and 
social needs of the adult blind, but it is also charged by law with the 
responsibility of promoting the organization of sight-saving classy in 
the day schools and of administering the funds appropriated fo£tf 
same. The division has two nurses who cooperate with the school 
nurses in detecting defective eyesight and in securing needed exami- 
nations, treatment, or glasses. In 1939 there were 41- sight-saving 
classes functioning in the State. For each of these the division has 
furnished the initial equipment and it distributes State money to the 
extent of $500 annually toward the salary of the teacher. Super- 
vision of those classes is under the State supervisor of special schools 
and classes. . 

Blind children and deaf children (with the exception of those enrolled 
in the 6 day classes for the deaf provided by law) are sent to* public 
or private residential schools at the expense of the Commonwealth, 
and it is specified by law that “the Department (namely, tho State' 
Department of Education) shall direct and supervise the education 
of all such pupils." The law further provides that the “commissioner ' 
of education shall have supervision of all educational work supported 
in whole or in part by .the Commonwealth." 14 However, the State 
institutions for the feeble-minded and for juvenile delinquents, operate, 
respectively, under the State Department of Mental Health and the 
State Department of Public Welfare. A State hospital school for 

" 0«nanl Lam RoUUnj to aduotUoo, eb.^oo, 
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crippled children also operates under the State Department of Public 
Welfare. The State educational authority exercises no adminis- 
trative or supervisory functions in relation to these institutions. 

The supervisor of special schools and classes holds regional and 
State-wide conferences looking toward the improvement of the edu- 
cational program for handicapped children, gives courses at teacher- 
training institutions of the State, and travels about the State in the 
interests of developing the work. Among his chief objectives for 
early realization are (I) the revision of the curriculum for mentally 
'handicapped children, in cooperation with a committee of teachers, 
and (2) further development of certification standards for teachers of 
special classes. Regulations of the State Department of Education 
have been issued relating to the qualifications of teachers of mentallv 
handicapped children, which involve special training or experience in 
the special class field, these taking effect after July 1, 1939. Simi- 
larly, for teachers of crippled children, the commissioners of education 
and of public welfare have agreed upon the requirements of normal 
school or college graduation and of 3 years’ teaching experience. 
There are in Massachusetts no State certification requirements for 
regular teachers, this matter being left entirelvjftn the hands of local 
school districts. It is of interest, therefore, thkt standards for special 
teachers of handicapped children haVe received some attention from 
the -State pjtd that steps are under way to make further advances in 
the specification of needed preparation for such work. 

Michigan “ 

* 

In^ Michigan legislative provision for the beginning of a program 
of special education for handicapped children in day schools antedates 
the tun/of the* century. In 1899, the Legislature authorized that 
“upon application by a school district board ... to the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, he shall grant permission to establish one 
or more day schools for the instruction of deaf pupils. The pay- 
ment of a State subsidy was authorized for each deaf pupil instructed 
’ for 9 months during any school year. 

It was not until 1923,' T however; and subsequent years that this 
law was amended to include similar classes for crippled and for blind 
or partially seeing children ; and in 1935 further legislation was enacted 
to permit boards of education to maintain special classes for epileptic 
children. From 1923 until 1937, the State administration of all 
special classes for handicapped children was a responsibility of the 
division of vocational rehabilitation. In 1937, the work for excep- 
tional children was placed on a full-time basis, with a “consultant" 

u 8 m pat* B lor ortanlxatioo chan pertaining to special education tor aioapUooal children la MichlMn 
» Act 174, Public Act*. im. 
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in charge. who is a member of the staff of the assistant State super- 
intendijut in chaise of the- office of instruction and educational plan- 
ning. The supervisory program was in that year extends! to apply 
to all types of exceptional children, including those groups for the 
special education of whom the State does not make financial reim- 
bursement to the, local districts. Moreover, the Michigan State 
School for the Blind and the Michigan State School for the Deaf, 
which had their beginning as early as 1N49 and which in.l9J7 were 
legally declared schools and became subject to public-school laws 
. antl regulations, were .in 1937 transferred for administrative purposes 
from the State Welfare Department to the State Board of Education 
Thus consistent progress has been made in developing a recognized 
unit within the State educational system devoted to the interests of 
aU types of exceptional children At the time of writing, the con- 
sultant for exceptional children, in the State Department of Public 
Instruction, and the respective superintendents of the residential 
schools for the deaf and the blind, under the State Board of Educa- 
tion. constitute the administrative and supervisory staff for these 
services. 

In 1939 further legislative progress was effected accomplishing the 
following purposes: (1) removal of the restriction of district bound- 
aries in the establishment, with the approval of the superintendent 
of public instruction, of centers of service to handicapped children; 
(2) permission for nonresident children to attend . special classes 
within a given district without payment of tuition; (3) authoriza- 
tion of a maximum annual State reimbursement of $300 per nonresi- 
dent pupil— ag amount which i» greater by $100 than the maximum 
annual per- pupil reimbursement already established for resident 
pupils; (4) change of lower age limit for admission to special classes 
for crippled and epileptic children from 3 years to 4 years, with the 
retention of the specified limit of 3 years for blind and deaf children 
and with an upper age limit of 20 years for all of them; (5) authoriza- 
tion Of the inauguration of summer school programs by local boards 
of education; (6) computation of State reini bursemen t on the basis 
of class membership and extra costs involved in the education of 
handicapped children above that required for normal children in 
similar grades or organizational units. The law specifies that reim- 
bursable items include excess coat of “instruction, services, supplies 
and equipment.” » The appropriation made for each year of the 
biennium 1939-41 to meet such costs is $560,000. 

Changes in the law have been instrumental in applying the benefits 
of special education to physically handicapped children at the pre- 
achool, kin dergarten, elementary, and secondary levels; to children 

“ CnhUc A«J ol law. No J». (Act 119 of Public Act* ot JJB 7 as ameodad.) 
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in rural aa well as in urban districts; and to children needing continu- 
ous attention through a summer school program. Classes iij hospitals 
are included in the general interpretation of the Special Education Act, 
"&nd legal provision is made for hospital instruction of crippled chil- 
dren with financial support through the Michigan Crippled Children 
Commission. Home teaching growing out of a number of local pro- 
grams is now a part of the . State-wide special education program. 
Blind, partially seeing, deaf, hard-of-hearing, crippled, cardiopathic, 
and epileptic children may attend special classes established through- 
out the State with State reimbursement; and locally financed special 
education programs are maintained for the socially maladjusted, 
mentally handicapped, speech-defective, children of lowered vitality, 
ai\d gifted. With the extension of the supervisory program in 1937 
to include all these types, the influence of State leadership may well 
become an increasingly significant factor in the further development 
of local programs for types of exceptional children not yet benefited 
by the State subsidy. 

Such leadership has already found expression in the qualifications 
required of all special class teachers. Early pioneers in preparing 
teachers of handicapped children are t^e Michigan State Normal 
College in Ypsilanti and Western State Teachers College in Kala- 
mazoo. More recently the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor 
and Wayne University in Detroit have contributed to the preparation 
of the special class teachers of the State. Successive changes have 
been made in requirements, and in 1939 a statement outlining the 
training required of special class teachers in Michigan was released 
by the State Department of Public Instruction. Specificates follow; 

1. Possession of a Michigan life or provisional-permanent certificate for 
teaching. 

2. Thirty semester hours of credit in the general field of special education 
and in related subjects, to be distributed according to the applicant’s field of 
interest, with specification of courses that will be accepted in each field. 
These credits may be accumulated in the course of securing the teaching 
certificate or subsequently thereto. 

3. Completion of 1 year of successful teaching experience on a probationary 
basis in special classes. 

The consultant for exceptional children carries on an extensive 
program of visitation among the special classrooms of the State. 
He follows up each visit with a letter of report and recommendation 
to the local superintendent, appraising needs and suggesting improve- 
ments in procedures. While visiting a given district, he holds con-’ 
' ferences with teachers on the problems at hand. Committees of 
teachers are at work to review and coordinate the instructional 
program in the respective areas included in the supervisory program, 
with a view to the improvement of curriculum and methods. A State- 
wide special education committee of the Department of Public Instruc- 
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tion functions as a steering committee for the whole program of legis- 
lation, finance, policies, and procedures. A recent project of the 
Departmentwas the compilation of a directory of Adjustment Services 
in Mieh frpjfi^ hr Exceptional Children , including day schools, camps, 
public andpnivate residential schools, and other agencies. This 
was prepared lyider the direction of the consultant for exceptional 
. children and published as a bulletin of the State Department of Public 
Instruction for £he purpose of informing teachers and other interested 
persons of the possibilities in the State for attention to children 
npcding special services. 

The Michigan law specifies that the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion shall have general supervision over all. work done under the 
Special Education Act. It further specifies that ‘‘courses of study, 
adequacy of methods of instruction, qualifications of teachers, condi- 
tions under which teachers are employed, the territory to be served 
by each district, and the necessary equipment and any special services 
for such children for any school year must comply with the require- 
ments prescribed by the superintendent of public instruction.” 19 
Moreover, it is significant that the law recognizes, the responsibility 
of State educational authorities for residential institutions as well as 
day schools. It specifies that the ‘‘superintendent of public instruc- 
tion shall have general supervision of general instruction in alTpublic 
schools and in all State institutions that are educational in character, 
including ... the Michigan School for the Deaf, the Michigan School 
for the Blind, the Boys' Vocational School, the Girls’ Training School, 

. . . the Michigan Home and Training School, and any similar 
institution that may hereinafter be created.” 20 It has already been 
pointed out that the first two schools mentioned above were trans- 
ferred in 1937 for administrative purposes to the State Board of Edu- 
cation and are a constituent part of the State’s educational system. 
Two of the other institutions mentioned are for delinquent youth, 
administered by the State Social Welfare Commission; the third is 
for the feeble-minded of the State, and is administered by the State 
Hospital Commission. All of them have educational programs. ^It 
would appear, therefore, that the supervisory responsibility of the 
State superintendent’^ office for the education of handicapped children 
is a large one, its extent being determined only by the interpretation 
of the legal phraseology ‘‘general supervision of general instruction” 
and by the limitations of staff available for the service. There is 
certainly a wide field presented for effective collaboration among 
educational, hospital, and welfare agencies of the State for wise 
application of modern educational procedures to handicapped children, 
wherever they may be found. * * 


<• Public Acts, 1S30, No. 328. 

* Michigan Laws, 1920 compilation, ch. 9, par. 7330, 
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New York 

New York is another State in which provisions for handicapped 
children through the organization of special classes'™ local school 
systems were initiated at the turn of the century, but not until 1917 
were such classes recognized by law, and subsequent legislation has 
expanded the program in various directions. The State supervisory 
program designed to bring to local school districts the benefits accruing 
from such legislation was established in 1918 for the mentally handi- 
capped and in 1926 for the physically handicapped. These two 
different phases of the Wtork developed in two different divisions of 
the State Education Department. In the division of research one 
assistant devotes part of his time to problems concerned with retarded 
children, while in the division of vocational and extension education, 
which in turn is a part of a larger division of instruction, there is a 
bureau for physically handicapped children, with a chief in 'charge 
and three assistants giving full time to the work. 

New York is the only State in which such a distinct division of 
responsibilities has taken place. In a recent report made by a special 
regents’ commission appointed to study the problem, it is pointed out 
that the supervisory service for mentally handicapped children is 
quite inadequate, and it is uiged that all phases of special education 
for both mental and physical deviates be centralized under the ad- 
ministration of a division in the State department organized spe- 
cifically for this purpose. 21 Such a proposal is in line with general 
trends in the Nation as a whole. 

Largely owing to lack of time, the supervision of classes for the 
nientally handicapped is entirely upon request, but considerable 
inspection is necessary in the light of regulations governing the dis- 
tribution of funds for this purpose. The staff cooperates with other 
State agencies, among them being the State Department of Mental 
Hygiene, which renders some clinical service in psychological testing. 

According to law, 22 local boards of education are required to establish 
special classes for children “retarded in mental development” when 
there are 10 or more such children in the schools of the district. For 
a smaller number, a conti act may be made w’ith the board of educa- 
'• tion of another district in which a special class has been organized. 
In distributing State aid, the pupils enrolled in special classes are not 
included in computing the average daily attendance of the school, 
but the teachers employed to teach such classes are included in com- 
\ puting the number of glementary teachers used as the basis ‘for 

. * Report of the Regents’ Commission on Mentally Retarded and Oifted Children. New York, The 

International Press. 1033. p. 28. (See alto Report of the Educational Research Division In the 33rd 
apnual report of the Commissioner of Education of the 8tate of New York, p. 310.) 

, ■ New Y ork State Ediicat ton Lew, art. 20-b, sec. 378; alto sec*. 401-2. 
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apportionment of funds. Thus, in effect, from 33 to 66 percent of 
additional State aid is provided for these special groups. 

To facilitate the effective operation oif legal provisions, the State 
Education Department has formulated rules for the approval of 
special classes, applying to qualifications of teachers, size of class, 
facilities for instruction, and eligibility of children for special class 
enrollment. To see that these regulations are observed is one of the 
major activities of the persons assigned to the program. 

The bureau of physically handicapped children was organized in 
1926. Originally created to serve the needs of children crippled as 
the result of a serious epidemic of infantile paralysis, its-responsibilities 
have been expanded to include supervision of the education of various 
types of physically handicapped children in both day and. residential 
schools, for in New York, as in some other States, the law delegates to 
the State Education Department a definite responsibility for in- 
structional supervision in all residential scltf>ols for the deaf and the 
blind. The four members of the staff of the bureau of physically 
handicapped children are occupied with an extensive program of 
visiting schools; teaching in the summer sessions of State teacher- 
training institutions; conferring with special class teachers, princi- 
pals, and supervisors; and working with general elementary super- 
visors in local districts in which special supervisors are not available. 

The law providing special education in day schools for physically 
handicapped children specifies home teaching, transportation to'school, 
and special classes as the means to be used. The organization of a 
special class is required when there are 10 or more children who need 
such facilities. Each such class, like classes for the mentally retarded, 
counts a full-time elementary apportionment unit in *he distribution 
of State funds. The health and physical education division of the State 
Education Department assists with the specification of standards 
and the examination of pupils who appear eligible for placement. 

In addition to the assignment of children to special classes, upon 
evidence of need, individual consideration is given to their physical 
condition and demand for treatment. There is a close working rela- 
tionship between the State Education Department and the State 
Department of Health in the administration of provisions designed to 
meet these individual needs. Any physically handicapped child re- 
quinng special educational or medical service is placed upon, proper 
petition under the jurisdiction of the children’s court in the county or 
city in which he resides ; the cost of the needed service ordered by the 
court is ipet by the county or city, and reimbursement is made by the 
State to the extent of one-half the total amount. All services must 
first be approved, however, by the State commissioner of education 
(if of educational character) or by the State commissioner of health 
(if of medical character). The special educational services specified 
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by lt^w include “home-teaching, transportation, scholarships in non- 
residence schools, tuition or maintenance, and tuition in elementary, 
secondary, higher, special and technical schools.”* 4 Special healdi 
service® specified by law include “such surgical, medical, or thera- 
peutic treatment or hospital care and necessary appliances and devices 
. . . as . . . are ^needed.” * 4 Some of the educational items here 
listed concern only the older physically handicapped persons, wlm 
become the responsibility of the vocational rehabilitation service, bin 
the appropriate provisions are applicable also to children still in school. 

As for teachers of the mentally retarded, so for teachers of classes 
for physically handicapped children, special preparation is required for 
the issuance of a State certificate. These include the completion of 
12 semester hours in professional courses specifically related to the 
field in which teaching is to be done. The courses taken may be a part 
of or in addition tp the regular program of approved preparation for 
elementary teaching. 

The special fields in which preparation has been offered in the State 
teacher-training institutions are the education of the deaf, speech cor- 
rection, education for teaching sight-saving classes, and education of 
the crippled. Courses in'mental hygiene and in vocational and social 
adjustments are also offered for special class teachers. The super- 
visors of the bureau of physically handicapped children take an active 
part in offering the courses given. 

Of significance is the work which these supervisors carry on in rela- 
tion to general elementary supervision in the communities in which 
there are no supervisors of special education. Adjustments for children 
in both regular and special classes are made under their united guid- 
ance, and* elementary supervisors are the responsible persons in the 
local community for following ,up cases needing attention! Thus, 
once more one has an example of the identification of special education 

for handicapped children with elementary education in general. 

% * * 

4 

Ohio 

I 

% 

In 1921 State aid for the education of crippled, deaf, and visually 
handicapped children became a legislative provision in Ohio; and in 
the same year a State supervisory program was initiated for these, 
groups. For some years the supervisory staff was limi ted to one per- 
son, but expansion has taken place during thfe past 5 years, and in 
1939 there were 5 full-time M and 2 part-time 'staff members working 
in the general field of special education. The supervisory program has 
been extended to include the mentally deficient and behavior problems, 
although these are not at present included in the schedule of State 
aid for special education. 


u New York 8Ute Education Law, art. 47, secs. 1209-6; 1208-11. 9e$ al$o Children's Court Act, eec. 24. 
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Assuming responsibility for supervision on the part oHUFStatc are 
a director of special education; a supervisor in chaige of orthopedic 
classes; a physiotherapist; a supervisor of classes for the deaf; a psy- 
chologist who serves as supervisor for mentally deficient children and 
those with behavior difficulties; u and 2 part-time supervisors for 
sight-saving classes, one for northern Ohio and the other for the south- 
ern part of the State. These last also serve as local supervisors of the 
sight-saving and Braille classes in Cleveland and in Cincinnati, respec- 
tively. The State residential schools for the blind and the deaf are 
likewise within the educational structure of the State, their superin- 
tendents being responsible to the chief State school officer, but having 
no immediate relationship to the division of special education. 

The supervisors of day schools and classes carry on art extensive 
program of visitation and supervisory service in accordance with their 
respective functions. Those working with and for crippled children 
assist the local districts to organise special classes for them; supervise 
the educational program provided in schools, hospitals, or at home; 
counsel with parents in the care and treatment of individual cSaes; and 
assist in planning and in providing needed physiotherapy ravices. 
In 1938-39, Ohio provided home instruction for 1,322 cripplkl children 
who were unable to be transported to school; it reached, approximately 
1,400 children in special classes in 32 cities of the State and in 15 
classes organized, in hospitals. Every effort is made to locate crippled 
children in small communities and rural areas in order to give them 
either in their home schools or in other school districts the type of edu- 
cational adjustment w-hich their condition demands. Extensive visita- 
tion on individual problems is thus necessitated. 

The supervisor of the education of the deaf conducts a similar pro- 
gram of visitation and conferences in the interests of the more than 
600 deaf and hard-of-hearing children in 17 school centers of the State. 
The State owns several audiometers which are used for testing pur- 
poses. Psychological and achievement tests are also administered to* 
tbe deaf children enrolled in special classes in order to check tlugF 
progress from time to time. ‘ 

The psychologist, whose supervisory responsibilities relate particu- 
larly to the mentally deficient and to behavior problems, conducts 
psychological examinations for all other types of children in special 
classes — crippled, blind, and partially seeing. 2 ® The law in Ohio, as 
in certain other. States, limits the enrollment in State-aided special 
classes for the physically handicapped to children of approximately 
normal mentality. Hence a psychological test is given if there is any 
doubt as to eligibility. In addition, studies of their educational prog- 

* Since tbe data for this report were oom plied, an additional psychologist has been appointed. 

H The additional psychologist appointed dnoe tbe State was visited now performs tbe testing service for 
physically handicapped children. 
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ress are made through the use of standardized group testa. Deaf and 
blind children of normal mentality may be admitted to special classes 
at the age of 3 and crippled children at the age of 5. 

The State appropriation used to stimulate the development of. spe- 
cial education in local communities for handicapped children amounts 
to approximately $.500,000 per year. This id designed by law to cover 
the excess cost of the program beyond that involved in the education 
of normal children. The maximum annual amount specified per'* 
, ohiW is *200; this may include costs of special appliances approved 
by the State director of education. In addition are allowed the 'cost 
of transportation and an amount not to exceed $250 per year for the 
cost of boarding a child in a district in which he does not resale, if his 
own district does Hot maintain a special class of the type he needs. 

All regulations regarding the conduct of special classes and quali- 
fications of teachers are left' with the State director of education. 
Accordingly, standards have been prescribed as to eligibility of pupils, 
classroom facilities and equipment, size of classes, organization of 
. classes, and teaching personnel. Provision is made for a salary 
bonus, amounting to $100 for teachers of the crippled and $150 for 
teachers of sight-saving classes and of deaf children. 

Because of the physical needs of tin* crippled children referred for 
.. special education, it has'been arranged to have the services of a full- 
time physiotherapist in the State Department of Education who works 
with the children needing her attention either at school or at home. 
She has a close cooperative relationship with public health nurses, 
looking toward the discovery of and adequate help for every».handi- 
capped child in the State. Qualified technicians are available at nearly 
. all orthopedic classes, with whom the State physiotherapist advises 
* in the administration of prescribed • treatment. This phase of the 
work is carried on in cooperation with the bureau of crippled children’s 
service of the State Department of Welfare, in order that the closest 
possible integration of service may obtain. 

t Pennsylvania 17 

State legislation and standards for the education of children “who 
.because of apparent exceptional physical or mental condition are 
not being properly educated and trained” have shown various states 
of progress in Pennsylvania since the first ehactment for them was ' 
passed in 1919. In 1921 a State supervisory program was established 
with the appointment of three persons to assume duties in this field 
in the State Department of Public Instruction. In 1939, however, 
the staff numbered only two persons— the chief of the division of 
special edu cation and the adviser in the division of special education. 

PenniylvtjrrU. ^ * *" W ** uit *" on U, special eduction and related aervldw In 
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This division is a part of the bureau of instruction, operating under 
a director and assistant director, as distor t from the bureau of admin- 
istration and finance and tin* * bureau of professional licensing. Special 
education for exceptional children is thus recognized as an important 
phase of the instructional program of the schools. 

The chief of the division of special education is res|>onsiblo for the 
promotion and organization of special education facilities; the estab- 
lishment of standardizing procedures; the interpretation of exist im; 
legal provisions and the promotion of additional needed legislation 
The adviser assists in these matters but spends most of her tune m 
service to. superintendents, principals, and teachers, looking toward 
the improvement of practice in special classes and the organization 
of new classes where such are needed. She is essentially a super- 
visor or adviser— of instruction and devotes '‘touch attention to the 
demonstration of teaching methods, the preparation of materials of 
use to special class teachers. 1 * the display of exhibits of classroom 
products for the encouragement of teachers and pupils, conferences 
with individual teachers, regional conferences for school adminis- 
trators. special teachers, and others interested, and to other means of 
stimulating progressive classroom programs. She does not work 
extensively in the large cities of the State, in which local supervision 
is provided, but concentrates her efforts upon the needs of smaller 
communities. Tliiiy emphasis in her program has aided materially 
in effecting a substantial increase of special facilities for uientall^ 
handicapped children in small towns of tjio State. Approximately 
650 approved classes for the mentally retarded exist in the State, 
and about 300 of those are outside of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. ' 

Special classes for other types of' exceptional children are authorized 
bv law . and a Suit*/ subsidy is applicable hi approved day classes 
for all physically and mentally exceptional ® groups. Tins subsidy 
amounts, for each appropriately certificated full-time special teacher, 
supervisor, or principal, to a given percentage of the minimum salary 
prescribed: 25 percent for districts of the first class (having a popula- 
tion of 500,000 or more), and 30 percent for other districts. Part-t into 
special education work is also reimbursable. 

The State superintendent of public instruction is charged by law 
with the direction of the organization of all such special classes and 
other arrangements for special education. Approval of facilities by 
the State Council of Education 30 is based upon location, constitution, 
and size of classes, conditions of admission and discharge of pupils. 

■ See pa*e 32 (footnote) and page 41 for reference to one of the bulletins recently prepared in Pennsylvania 

for this iHirpoae. a 

• Including the fifted and socially maladjusted Pennsylvania is one of the few States in which the State 
program indudes provision for tbeee froups. % 

■ Comparable to the State board of education in other 6 tales. 
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courses of stink, methods of instruction. and qualifications of teachers. 
Accordingly, standards on all pilose matters arc in operation and are 
l.e.np continuously evalnat.-d with a view to further improvement.' 
The certification requirements for teachers of the meniallv retarded 
have recentjy been revise!, with the addition of a requirement of 
practice teaching in tins field and with 'an increase in the total amount 
of work to he taken in special education for an elementary certificate 
from 20 to 24 semester hours. A college certificate valid for the 
secondary field may include a provision for the teaching of mentally 
retarded groups upon the completion of the courses required hv ele- 
mentary special class teachers and an additional amount of IJ semester 
hours in selected fields related to elementary education. 

A significant step recently taken hy thcState was the passage „i 
1937 of legislation providing for the appointment hv countv lamrds of 
education of county supervisors of >pccial 'education, whose status* 
shall he comparable to that oj assistant county superintendents W ifl, 
a minimal salary of $3,000, with ad.l.tumal travel allowance, and 
whose duties shall include the examination and investigation of the 
abilities, disabilities, and weeds of the exceptional children in the 
schools of the counties, recommendations for the instruction of such 
children, and supervision of- such instruction. Additional duties 
relating to reports to the juvenile court and assistance to the county 
superintendent in the preparation, administration, and interpretation 
of examinations for promotion or graduation are also specified It 
is stipulated in the law that there shall he one such supervisor for 
each county having 550 or more teachers, or for anv combination 
of not more than 3 counties, each of which has fewer than 550 teachers. 
No enabling provision accompanied this Art when it was passed m 
1937, but an arrangement was made in 1939 Jo employ three such 
supervisors on An experimental basis for a 2-Vear period. Their 
qualifications involve certification hy the State Department of Public 
Instruction both as teachers and as public-school psychologists. The 
lutter is predicated upon graduation from an approved colhge or 
university, completion of l year of graduate work, and the completion 
of 06 semester hours in clinical and educational psychology before 
or after graduation, distributed according to specified requirements. 
This is the first instance of legal provision for the supervision of 
special education on a county basis. , 

Another significant movement, to which increased impetus has been 
recently given, is the further development of mental health clinics 
and school psychological sen-ice in the State. The former operate 
under the bureau of mental health of the State Department of Welfare 
and are approved by the State Council of Education on the basis of 
specified, standards. The latter has been improved through the estab- 
lishment of certification requirements for public-school psychological 
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examiners and public-school psychologists. Both the approved clinics 
and school psychologists serve in the examination of candidates for 
special classes and the diagnosis of their needs. j. 

The State Department of Public Instruction is charged with the 
inspection and approval of all State-aided and State-owned residential 
schools for the blind and the deaf, and with the determination of 
regulations governing the admission of State pupils at such school* 
Through -years of association on this basis, residential schools for th«* 
blind and the deaf and the day schools for exceptional children have 
developed 9 sincerely cooperative relationship through which each 
recognizes the service that the other has to give to the total program 
of special education in the State. 


Wisconsin 

* 

As early as 1885, the State superintendent of public instruction wa? 
empowered by the Legislature — 


. . to authorize any village or city board of education to establish arid 
maintain schools for the instruction of deaf persons or persondswHh defective 
speech or for the instruction of blind persons. For each pupilynstructed in 
such special schools for at least nine months, the St^te contributed $100 
annually. Provision was also made for additional State aid to defray tin- 
expense of board or transportation of pupils. . . . Parents or guardians .>f 
deaf or blind children between the ages of six and eighteen were required to 
send such children to public, private, parochial, or State schools' for tin- 
instruction of the deaf or blind for a period of at least eight months during 
each school year.* 1 


This is the first known provision for State aid to public day schools 
for any type of exceptional children, and it constituted the foundation 
for the extensive development which took place in succeeding years. 
In 1901 the first inspector for classes for the deaf was appointed in the 
State Department of Public Instruction. In 1907 work for the blind 
and in 1913 supervision of speech correction were added to the respon- 
sibilities of this first position. In 1921 a supervisor for the mentally 
handicapped was appointed, and in 1927 was initiated a division for 
crippled children. 

These three phalses of the work operated independentl$ynltii 1939, 
when the Legislature provided for the centralization of all these serv- 
ices by creating a bureau for handicapped children, with a full-time , 
director in charge, who has the status of assistant State superintendent. 
Immediately responsible to him are three supervisors whose appoin t - 
mentis provided by law: (1) A supervisor of instruction for the deaf, 
blind, and speech-defective children of the State; (2) a clinical psy- 
chologist and supervisor for mentally deficient children; (3) a super- 
visor for crippled, cardiopathic, and otherwise delicate children. In 




ronnxi K. Public Education in Wisconsin. Madison, Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction. 1921 p. lift. 
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the third division of the service there is also a field staff assigned to 
ease work for crippled children who are in need oflhospitalization 
medical treatment, convalescent care, or social serviceLin conformitv 
with the provisions of the Social Security Act. which in Wisconsin 
have been made the responsibility of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. Hence, organization and functions are adjusted so as to 
combine and coordinate the educational and medical services furnished. 
A committee of the State Medical Association advises m the adminis- 
tration of the program for crippled children. an«&a coordinating 
committee of public welfare an^. health agencies is a further means 
conducive to the integration of all State services. 

The supervisor of crippled children has general oversight of ortho- 
pedic schools, hospital classes, and school nutrition centers. She 
arranges transportation facilities for physically handicapped children 
attending regular elementary or high schools; arranges special educa- 
tional facilities for physically handicapped children unable to attend 
school at all; provides follow-u Pj service for individual crippled children 
who need specialized attention in hospital, school, or clinic; and has 
charge of arrangements for the orthopedic field clinics which are' 
operated under the Social Security Act. 

The actual instruction of crippled children is considered a phase of 
the elementary and secondary school programs of the respective com- 
munities in which orthopedic schools or hospital classes are established. 
Wisconsin, like other States, emphasizes the importance of giving to 
cnppled children as many as possible of the normalexperiences of nor- 
mal children and it reserves membership in the orthopedic schools only 
for children needing special treatmeht or facilities not available in 
regular day schools. Home instruction is discouraged as conducive to 
too great an isolation on the part of the child. As soon as such need is 
no longer present, the children are returned to regular day school, the 
turnover in orthopedic schools being each year about 37 percent of the 
school enrollment. 

The supervisor of the deaf, blind, and speech-defective spends much 
time in administering tests for vision and hearing, giving assistance to 
new teachers in the field, and encouraging the establishment of new 
centers of instruction. The terms “deaf” afid “blind” as used in the 
law are interpreted to include all children with hearing or. sight too 
^defective to make impossible or feasible for theqo to participate in reg- 
ulai- class activities; therefore^ partially seeing and hard-of-hearing 
children are given special inlfitictio^ in sight-saving or 1ip-rea4ing 

L1HSSCS. ^ 

The clinical psychologist and supervisor of the ihentallv deficient 
devotes pis attention to the assistance of local districts in testing and 
* i®gn°8ing cases of retardation and in making recommendations for 
e same. Curriculum reorganization for special classes has been 
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under wav in the past few years, with the cooperation of committees 
of teachers throughout the State. 

^Consistent efforts have been rtiade in Wisconsin to bring the advan- 
tages of special education to the rural child as well as to the urban pupil. 
Legislation has been enacted with this in mind, State aid being granted 
for the education of physically handicapped children nonresident in a 
district as'yrell for resident pupils, and being scaled to meet the 
additional cogts^wo^ved for transportation and for maintenance in 
boarding hoirj^npproved by- the State board of control. Latest fig- 
ures, indicate tfi$t . about one-third of the crippled children attending 
orthopedic schools are* nonresideht in the district. The State aid fur- 
nished is for approved cost's ih'excess of $70 per jchild except for non- 
resident pupils, for whom it coVers approved costs in excess of $55 per 
child*. Maximum amounts specified for the deaf and the blind are 
$250 for resident pupils and $400 for nonresidents; for the crippled, 
•$400 for resident pupils and $450 for nonresidents. For mentally 
retarded children the State subsidy is $100 per pupil. Details of ap- 
proved claims made by thp local districts for reimbursement vary with 
the group of pupils served. An annual appropriation of $325,000 was 
authorized by the State in 195f9 for distribution among all the handi- 
capped groups served throughXhe day schools. 

The law places all regulations for courses, qualifications of teachers, 
plans far organization and maintenance in the hands of the State super- 
intendent of public instruction. Moreover, in 1937 the State schools 
for the. deaf and the blind were transferred by a legislative reorganiza- 
tion committee t<5 the State Department of Public Instruction. The 
chart given on page 22 showp their relationship to the program of 
special education for the State. The bureau for handicapped children is 
thus the centralizing and coordinating agency within the department 
through which it is designed to equalize educational opportunities for 
all types of handicapped children whether in day schools or in resi- 
dential schools. 


